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VII —Supplement to the first and second Part of the 
Paper of Experiments for investigating’ the Cause of 
coloured concentric Rings between Object Glasses ‘and 
other appearances of a similar nature. By William 
Herschel, LL. D. F.R.S. 


THE former papers of Dr. Herschel on these optical 
phenomena, the causes of which escaped the penetration 
even of Sir Isaac Newton, we noticed at considetable 
length; and endeavoured to put our readérs in possession 
of the train of reasoning which had led Dr. Herschel to’ 
2 just solution of the problem. Instead of supposing with 
Newton that there were certain fits of e action and 
easy transmission of the rays of light, Dr. Herschel has 
adopted the ackaowledged principle of the different re- 
frangibility of the differently coloured. rays, by means of 
which a portion ef white light incident within certain 
angles, becomes in part reflected and in part transmitted. 
To this principle Dr. Herschel has given the name of the 
critical separation of the coloured rays. ‘The object of the 

resent paper is to confirm and illustrate this principle, 
o obviate some misconceptions, and refute some objece 
tions. But-as these observations cannot be fully compre- 
hended without a perpetual reference to the doctor's for- 
mer papers, we must decline’ the attempt to give any 
apalysis of this communication. 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 24, December, 1811. Z 
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VIII.—On the Parts of Trees primarily im ired by Age~ 
In a Letter from T. A. Knight, . F.R.S. to the 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. Pa B. F.R.S. 


The experiments related in this paper are like all those 
of Mr. Knight’s, curious and important ; but we doubt 
whether — fully establish the inferences drawn from 
them a treed o 4. is wer eae ped b races of 
trées in at length extinct ; 
the opal detached from my old tree can never form a 
young tree, but ough inserted in a young stock, suffers 
at length the i ¢ debility of old age. In this paper 
Mr. Knight has attempted to investigate which are the 
organs which first fail to execute their office. 

e srys, that it cannot be the roots, as we see in cop- 
a aré felled at certain periods, a succession of 
ranches preduced during such a length of time. He 
then proceeds to relate several experiments, proving that 
young ard healthy grafts inserted into old stoeks grew 
freely, and ~ 


« the reote themselves, at the end of four or five years, proba- 
bly contained at least ten times as much alburnum, as they - 
would have contained, had the trees remained ungrafted. The 
roots were also free from every appearance of disease or de- 
fect.’ ‘ 

Mr. Knight engrafted a new and healthy variety of the 
apple tree upon branches of the golden pippin, which were 
much cankered. Thus the cankered spots were placed 
between the stocks and the newly inserted grafts; ‘ these 
parts have subsequently become perfectly free from dis- 
ease, and the wounds previously made by the canker, 
have been wholly covered with new and healthy bark.’ 


From these and some other analagous facts, Mr. Knight 
is dicposed to attribute the diseases and debility of old 
age in trees te an inability to — leaves, which car 
sufficiently execute their natural office; and to some con- 
sequent imperfection in the circulating fluid. But we 
think * much more prebable that the effect of old age is 
not confined to this or that organ; but extends rather te 
} nema Me the organs, constituting the plant itself. 
Though alburnum of the old roots were greatly in- 
eteased by a young and vigerous graft inserted im the 
#tocks; stil it remains to be. proved that this new albur- 
mum would have the same permanence, the same innate 
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radioed power, 26 if the vigbrous graft had been inserted 
into a vigerdus stock. And. by parity of reasoning, 
though the vigorous graft destroyed the canker of the 
vaoets in which they were inserted, it is still doubdful 
whether it would not break out again; whether. the ap- 
nces of health would continue for the same length 
of time as if the vigorogs graft ‘had been inserted in @ 
sound and healthy shoat. We must : 
would not. Many appearances of disease in the ani 
body incline us to this opinion ; and we hope, therefore, 
this able investigator of nature will continue to pursye 
his inquiries, with a mind unbiassed by preconceived 


opinions. 


{X.—On the Gizzards of grazing Birds. Everard 
Home, Esq. FR. S. Py 


Grass, Mr. Home well observes, js the aliment of all 
others on which animals feed, that requires the most pre- 
paration; hence ruminaat animals are fitted by nature, 
through the medium of a very large and pec “pee 
ratus, to extract nourishment from this species. of s 
Mr. Home says the greatest quantity; but we know not 
on what such an assertion rests. e goose and swan 
being grazing birds, Mr. Home has been led to com 
vey ee the gizzards of these birds with that of th 
turkey, a bird whose food is of a different kind. 

The muscles of the turkey’s gizzard, by their’ alternate 
action, uce a double effect ; Ist. a constant friction on 
the surface of the cavity, and 2dly, a pressure upon them ; 
and the cavity is of such a form, that no part of the sides 
are ever intended to be brought in contact ; the food bei 
triturated by being mixed with hard bodies, and ac 
upon by the powerful muscles which form the gizzard. 
in the goose and swan, on the contrary, the ¢ 
surfaces of the gizzard are inte to move upon one 
another, with little more than the food between them, 
The motion is regular and sliding, and bears a great re« 
semblance to that of the grindiag teeth of ruminati 
a, hot —— of or ee oo 

ustra two plates, one . ' a 
laid open ; the other of that of a swan exposed inthe same 
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X.-Observations on atmospherical Refraction, as it af 
. fects astronomical Observations. In a Letter from 5. 
Groombridge, Esq. to the Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, 
D.D. F.R.S. Astronomer Royal. Communicated by 
- the Astronomer Royal.  * , 


Mr. Groombridge’s observations were made with a 
four feet transit circle, made by Troughton, fixed on stone 
piers. By this construction it is not so liable. to partial. 
expansion as instruments supported on brass frames, 
With this instrument Mr. G. made more than a thousand 
observations on fifty circumpolar stars, at different alti- 
tudes to ascertain, first, the latitude of his observatory at 
Blackheath. A table of the observations is given with all 
the necessary corrections from refraction, and the result is 
given for ‘the co-latitude of Blackheath 380° 31' 57,"897, 
and the latitude therefore (90° co-latitude) = 51°, 28’, 
2.7108. 

The mean astronomical refraction at 45°, Mr. Grooms 
bridge has calculated to be 58,"10734. The tables of 
Piazzi give 58,01; and the present French tables 58,’2. 

The second part of the paper contains remarks on the 
problem, so impertant to practical astronomy, of the mean 
refractions; which, however, we find it hardly practicable 
to analyse. Several useful tables are added. 


X1I.—Extract of a Letter from the Rev. John Brinkley, 
D.D..F.R.S. Andrews’s Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Dublin, to the Rey. Nevil Maskelyne, 
D.D. F.R.S. Astronomer Royal, on the anuual Pa- 
rallax of ~ Lyre. 


‘My observations on a Lyre,’ (Dr. Brinkley informs us} 
for the purpose of discovering an annual parallax, pow amount 
to 47 iw number, viz. 22 near opposition, and 25 near conjunc- 
tion, and the mean of these gives a result of 2,"62 of the pa- 
rallax of the annual orbit for that star, and I have no doubt 
that it exceeds 2,”. 


XI1I.—On the Mode of Breeding of the Oviviviparous 
Shark, and on the aeration of the fetal Blood im dif- 
Pah Classes of Animals. By Everard Home, Esq. 


The mode in which the semen enters the penis in this 
fish is very unlike what is met with in other animals. 
Mr. Home's acevunt is as follows : 
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* The vasa deferentia are convoluted in their course, but bey 
come straight and much enlarged at the lower part, and, instead, 
of going on te the penis, terminate’ by two wide orifices on the 
posterior surface of what may be calléd thie’ scary ler, 
which is of an oval’ shape, and ialty divided into ‘two he 
septum, on each side of which the treters- enter #t. “From this 
éavity the penis is continued like the neck of‘a Florence flask, 
andthe semen, befote it can arrive atthe ‘penis, fills the bldd- 
der, atitl is propelled ‘by ‘the action of the mruscular coat of! thad 
cavity, by which means the semen ac uires velocity, and the 
penis is rendered ‘turgid during the tare that seh fotod 
is applied to tHe liquid ‘passiig through fit/:00: 4 4 oul 
‘ “This curious ‘structure is well | ilfustrated by a plate in 
whichthe lower : part ‘of: the vas deferens: :is dsplapeay 
terminuting im a cavity which serves .as@ reservoir oft 
semen, and asa urinary bladder. ': Mr. Home afterwarde 
destribes the peculiar organs of the female, and traces ithe, 
ee from the: ovania till:the young fishes aréconi« 
pletely formed. “The eggs are retained im the lower por 
tion of the oviduct, inveloped in a transparent jelly. ii: 
._ This jelly has some singular properties, and és very 
different from the gelatine of animal matter. Inamersed 
in proof spirits,,the jelly, instead of coagulating es was 
expected, expanded.so..wuch, as to burst the bag;whjch 
centained it, This, and. some other of its properties indi- 


¢ated an analogy between this matter and the Jelly which 
nde 


surrounds the ova of the frog; and Mr. W. Brande found 
the chemical.properties of these two substances, and What 
is called stat-shot jelly (a matter formed on the ground it 
the winter months, and on the boughs of trees) to be the 
mee. The most striking of these propertjes are as fol- 
ows: 2 , 

In the oviduct of the frog this substance is whitish; 
‘pearly opaque ‘and’ Viscid. Yt does not mix with’ water, 
but at common-temperatures slowly expands in that fluid 
to about twelve times its original bulk. At the tempéra- 
ture of 100° the. expansion is much more considerable. 
A piece of the unexpanded' substance of the size ofa large 

a, alsorbs about three ounces of water, and a mass of 
jelly equal to the volume ef the water is formed. A 
moderate heat (of 212°) expels the water, and makes it 
briffle but by immersion in warm water it again ¢x- 

ands. 

Alcohol makes the matter (as found in the oviduet} 
brittle and opaque, and contracts it to half its bulk. 
This brittle matter expands in warm water as before, 
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But the expanded niattet is not hardened tor coagulated 
by alcohol. * = 

It is soluble in nitric, sulphuric, afd muriati¢ acids. 

A boiling solution of caustic potash rapidly dissolves it, 
the compound bein rectly saponaceous. 

None of these solutions give any precipitate on the ad- 
dition of tanhin, ner does water, in which the substance 
has been boiled, yield‘the smallest traces of gelatine. 
XIII.—On Cystic Oxide, a new Species of urinary Cal- 

calus. By Williath Hyde Wollaston, M.D. See. R.5. 

if a Wollaston had ~_ ere ay “ps scien mi — 
eee arrangement and analysis of uri cul 

would have: merited a dislingtiched plate scaang the 
scientific chemists of the age, and a strong ¢laim te the 
gratitude of mankind. The species of calculi he hao 
a described are, as is well known, five; we repeat 
them for the sake of rendering the knowledge of them as 
familiar as possible: vant warn 

1. The lithic acid.of Scheele, or wric acid. 

2. The oxalate of lime, or mutberry calculus. - 

3. ‘The phosphate of lime, or bone-carth caleulus. 


&: The ammo phosphate of ee, 
5. The fusible caltulus, consisting of the two last spe- 
¢iés combined. , ; 
Sinee the publication of his former papers on this sub- 
drt be has met with iwo specimens of a species obviously 
istinct from these. These calculi have a yellowish sémi- 
transparency, and a peculiar glittering lustre, and they 
do not consist of distinct lamin, but appear as One mass 
confusedly crystallized throughout its substance. . 
be pea Ln ago tarpenie pf tslncaie and 
tid oil are tisacted upon by the far greater 
pumber of the common chemical td Those, which 
do nat dissolve it, are alcohol, acetic, tartaric, and citrié 
acids, and saturated carbonate of ammonia. All the other 
mmon acids, all the alkalies, pure or carbonated, and 
ime water, dissolve it. Crystals are formed with both 
the acid and alkaline solutions; but the former of these 
have not been completely ascertained. 
In denominating this substance an oxide, we think that 
Dr. Wollaston has been somewhat hasty, when his ac- 
waintance with its properties is confessedly imperfect. 
it is but a flimsy reason to adduce the presence of carbo+ 
nic acid, as proving that it contains oxygen. The catho- 
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nic acid is an aliment of the carbonate of ammonia; but 
how many animal substances s yield this salt, wivich no 

mist thinks of calling an oxide? pitta: tei 

Dr. Wollaston concludes his. paper with. . 

on the diet necessary to patients afflicted: vith. ys 
the importance of which induces us to lay it our 
readers. M. Vauquelin observed the white peter nay 
tained in the urine of birds to be pri y uric acid. 
Dr. Wollaston has attempted to observe relation of 
this matter with the food used by the bird, soil 


‘T found,’ he says, ‘ that in the dung of the gouse, fee 
wholly on grass, the ere did not seem so much as °\4, 
the whole dung. In that ofa pheasant kept im a cage, and fed oh 
barley alone it was about.) part. In that ef a hen, having the 
wange of a garden and farm-yard, and consequently procuring 
insects, and possibly other animal food, the proportion was ma- 
nifestly much greater, and combined with fime. In the duag 
of a hawk, fed upon flesh alone, the quantity of matter voided 
in a solid state bears but a smell proportien to the residynm of 
atric acid, that is left by the urine whem dry. And ig the gan- 
net feeding solely on fish, I have observed. the evacuations in 
some instances to be mere mriue, for it contained. go solid mat- 
ter except the uric acid. a 

‘ It seems consequently, deserving of inquiry, what ehanges 
might be produced in the urine of any one auimal, by such 
alterations of diet, as its constitution would permit; for a9 far 
as any iuference can be drawn. from these varieties, which na- 
turally occur, it would appear, that persons boy ae to caiculi, 
‘consisting of uric acid, as'well as gouty petsons, in whom there 
is always a redundance of the same nratter, have reason to 
fer vegetable diet, but that the preference usually given te fith 
above other kinds of animal food, is prebably erroneous.’ 


XIV.—Researches on the oxyuvuriatic: Acid, its Natube 
and ‘Combinations, and en the Elements of the muri- 
atic Acid. ae a ag 5 eer ry Sulphur ~ 
Phosphorus, made in t boratory of the al 
ra KN AY H. Davy, Esq. See. R. 8. Prof’ Chem. 


In, his former papers Mr. Davy proved that muriati 
I 


‘acid can jn no instance bé obtained from oxymuriatic aci 
oF aig dry muriates, unless water or the elements of 
water ‘ ; 
oM. M. Gay A -usiee ac and basa igh font, thet 
exy-muriatic. acid is Bet decom any substance 
hut hydrogene ar such as can form triple combinations 
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with if. Conforthably with this, Mr. Davy remarked, that 
charcoal, if previously freed from hydrogene and moisture 
by intense ignition in vacuo, effects no change in the oxy- 
mufiatic or mufyiatic guises, even when ignitedto whiteness 
by the Voltai¢ battery. This fact excited a suspicion, that 
the dpinion of the oxymuriatic acid containing oxygene in 

& loose and aétive state was erronéous. © ‘ 

‘To investigate this point, Mr. Davy attempted first to 
obtain an oxide of tin, by adding ammonia to the fuming 
liquor of Libavius, which is formed by the union of tin 
with oxymuriatic acid. But it appeared, that a new com- 
pound is formed by this process: the product is a solid mat- 
ter of a dull white colour, which volatiJizes when heated, 
producing dense and pungent fumes. 

The oxymuriatic acid forms compounds with phosphorus, 
which have been thought to be muriatic acid united with 
the phosphorus and phosphoric acids. The solid compound 
formed by this combustion, was heated with ammoniacal 

s, which united with it, forming a white opaque powder. 

Ifthis powder had contained phosphoric acid, it would 
‘have been readily obtained by exposing it to a heat below 
‘redness; but upon trying the experiment, it appeared, that 
the compound was not decomposable even at a red heat 
out of the contact of the air, and it gave off no gaseous 
matter. ° 

Oxymuriatic acid and ammonia, when acting ry each 
other, have been said to produce water: this would prove 
the existence of oxygene in the acid. But Mr. Davy finds, 
that when fifteen or sixteen parts of the acid gas are mixed 
_with from forty to forty-five parts of the alkaline gas, there 
is a condensation of nearly the whole of the two gases, five 
or six parts of nitrogene are produced, and the result is 

‘dry muriate of ammonia. Wire 

hen hydrogeneand oxymuriatic acid are mixed in nearly 
equal proportions, common muriatic gas is generated, and 
there is no water deposited; or at least the deposition of 
vapour or to diminish in proportion as the gases 
were freed from oxygene and water. 

As tl-erefore it appears, that whenever oxygene has been 
procuted from oxymuriatic acid, water is always present ; 
as hydrogene uniting with this matter forms common mu- 
riatic acid, Mr. Davy regards it as an assumption not hi- 
therto proved, that oxygene exists in oxymuriatic acid ; he 
thinks rather, that oxymuriatic acid has not hitherto been 
decomposed; that it ought, in thé present state of‘our 
knowledge, to be deemed a radical ; and the common-~mnu- 
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tidtic acid to be compounded of what has been: called the 
oxygewated acid and hydrogene. «  , : 

-- According to’ this:‘theory, the hydrogen which is pro« 
dluced ae the action of common muriatic acid tipon nte- 
tals, procéeds from muriatic acid, the combination being be- 
tween the oxymafiatic acid and the metal. Still Mr. Davy 
supposes, with the French chemists, that water is decom- 
posed by tlié¢se compounds. He illustrates by the ex- 
ample of the oxymuriate of tin. wpe 


* When water is added,’ he says, ‘ to Libavius’s liquor in: cers 
tain quantities, a solid crystallized mass is obtained, from which 
oxide of tin and muriate of ammonia can be procured by am- 
monia. In this case, oxygene may be supposed!’ to-be supplied to 
the tin, and hydrogene to the oxymuriatie acid.’ 


Ja like manner, the compound formed by burning phos; 
phorus in oxymuriatie acid is resolved by, water into phos- 
phoric ard common. muriatic acid. ” . 


One obvious objection Mr, Davy thus answers. 


‘ That the quantity of hydrogerie evolved dutiug the décom- 
osition of matte avid ‘gas by metals, is the same that world 
toduced daritig ‘the decomposition of water by the’ same 
bodies, appeats at first view an evidence in favour of the ex- 
istence of water’ in nruriatic acid gas; but as’ there is only one 
known combination of hydrogene with oxymuriatic acid, one 
quantity mast always be separated. Hydrogene is disengaged 
from its oxymuriatic combination, by a metal, im the same manner 
as-one metal is. disengaged by another, from similar combing- 
tions ; and of all inflammable bodies that form sommpenaga 
this kind, except perhaps phosphorus and sulphur, hydrogéhe is 
yan which seems to adhere to oxymuriatic acid with: the Teast 
force.’ ‘ ee. 


Mr. Davy doubts the existence of an rox ygenised 
muriatic acid.” He has attempted ‘to see i from the 
compound, im which it had been suppoved: to: exist,: but 
without success. By’ eleetrizing’ muriatic acid m the Vol- 
taic circle, oxymuriatie’acid is evolved at the positive-sur- 
face, and hydrogen at the negative surface. By electrizing 
a solution of oxymuriatic acid in water, oxymiuriatic acid 
and oxygen are evolved at the positive surface and: hydro- 


7 


en at the negafive surface. 

Mr. Davy inquires, therefore, concerning: this substance, 
ry &May-it not. ia fact, be a peculiay acidifying and dissolving 
-ptinciple, forming compounds with combustible bodies analegous 

te acids containing oxygene or oxides, in their properties and 
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‘powers of combination; but differing from them, in being for 
the most part decomposable by water? On this idea guriatic 
acid may be considered as having hydrogene for its basis, and 
oxymuriatic acid for its acidifying principle. And the phospho- 
ric sublimate as having phosphorus for its basis and oxyyuriatic 
acid for its acidifying matter. And Libavius’s liquor, and the 
compounds of arsenic with oxymuriatic acid, may be regarded 
as ahalogous bodies. The combinations of oxymuriatie acid 
with lead, silver, mercury, potassium, and sodium, in. this view 
would be considered &s a class of bodies related more to oxides 
than acids, in their powers of attraction.’ 


_ Supposing these inferences to be perfectly correct, it is 
rather cutting than untying the Gordian knot with 
to the composition of the muriatic acid. To suppose, that 
this acid does not contain oxygen, would be so contrary to 
ail analogy, that we conceive, that nothing but the most 
igorous demonstration could maké it be admitted. 1 
therefore, hydrogen entets into its composition, it wou 
seem more probable, that it is a triple compound, and ‘that 
the question is rarely transferred from the common to what 
has been called the oxygenated acid. That it does not 
contain oxygene, cannot be allowed to be proved, though 
the source of the oxygene which has hitherto been obtained 
may have been mistaken. To suppose, that muriatic acid 


does not contain oxygene, is to suppose, that no substance 
in nature has a stronger attraction for this matter than 
those with which we are already acquainted. By the dis- 
covery = a Mr. Davy has brought to our know- 
dedge a ney the affinity of which to oxygene, is greater 
than that ——— known species of matter. But what 


probability is there, that there do not exist kinds of matter 
with which we are hitherto totally unacquainted? ‘The 
discoveries of these latter years, particularly the brilliant 
ones of Mr. Davy himself, forbid sanlann saannnpeene. Sas 
These researches of Mr. Davy have di the exist- 
ence of a compound. of very remarkable qualities, and 
which seems to show, that the common chemical proposi- 
tion, that complexity of composition is uniformly eqnnected 
with facility of decomposition, is not well founded. This 
is that of oxyumuriatic acid, phosphorus, and 
ammonia; two af them permanent gases, and the third 
consi yolatile; and yet the. substance formed, is 
neither fusible nar volatile at a white heat, Jt eould hardly 
hhaye been expected, that ammonia would remain fixed at 
such a temperature, and that it should remain so in combj- 
“nation withoxymuriatic acid, would seem nearly incredi- 
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ble: But such is the feet. This compound is without 
taste or enieHs insoltible ‘int a at rears ted 
perature, nor did it appear to be acted upon by sulp 
hitric, or thuriafic act somed a strong solution me es 
Combustion and the action of ignited potash were the only 
processes Which uppeared to decompose it. 

«When brought into: the flame of a spirit. lamp and made‘red 
hot, it .gave feeble indications of inflammation, and tinged the 
flame of a yellow.colour, and leit a fixed.acid, having the pro- 
perties of phosphoric acid, When acted upon by red het-hydrat 
of potash, it emitted a smell of ammonia, burnt where it was ie 
contact with air, and appeared to dissolve in the alkali. The 
potash which had been acted apon, gave muriatic acid, by the 
addition of. sulphuric acid.’ os 
... This compound, therefore, resembles an oxide, such as 
that of silex, or that ‘of columbium in its general’ chemicat 
characters. Mr. Davy, therefore, justly concludgs by-in- 
cia“: . vn 


‘ 


. 1 3 b ' ot { ; Dvearee | 
‘Is it not likely, reasoning from these cireymatances, , that 
many of the substances, now supposed to be elementary, may 
be reduced into simpler forms of matter? ‘And that an imtease 
attraction, and an equilibrium of attraction, may give to a.com. 
pound, containjng several constituents, that refractory character 
which is generally attributed to unity of constitution, or to the 


homogeneous mature of its parts.” 


in the subsequent part of this paper, Mr. Davy has de- 
tailed “ _ ar peeve the action by m 
upon sul:hur and sulphurettéd hydrogene, and u phos- 
P orus and phosphuretted hydrogene, which have enabled 
im to correct and extend some’‘of his former observations. 
To obtain gare sulphur, perfectly free: from adherent sul- 
phuric acid, he found it necessary to: preeureit by: distitie- 
tion from. irea pyrites. im vacuo; and other: precautions 
(which.we cannot detail), were necessary: to ensure aceurate 
results. It appears, however, that a.smelbquantity of 
pure sulphuretted hydrogene is.evolved - whem potassium 
and sulphur are wade te act upon each other, and that these 
‘substances combine only in one preportion, in which' tha 
metal is to the sulphur nearly as three to: one ‘inoweight 
and in which the quantities: are such, that :the compo 
burns into neutral sulphate of potash.’ Jn Jike:nianner, 
potassium and phosphorus appear to combine only.in ona 
proportion, a gris of a requiring. about i of a 
grein of, phosphorus to. a phosphunet. i > 4 
~ Mr. Davy-secms inclined to retract the opiniow he had 
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advanced, that the inflammable gas dise from them 
by electricity is necessary to the peculiar form in, which 
these bodies exist. Ia. 

‘ Phosphorus,’ he observes, ‘ is capable of forming a solid 
hydruret, and a part of the sulphur distilled from iron pyrites, 
is usually of a soft consistence, and emits. the smell of sulphu- 
retted hydrogene, and probably contains that body. It is not 
unlikely, that in all cases phosphorus and sulphur contain mall 
quantities of the hydrarets of phosphorus and sulphur; and 
the production of a minute proportion of sulphuric acid in the 
stow combustion of sulphur, is probably connected with the pro- 
duction of water. Though the pure oxides of sulphur and phos- 
phorus have never been obtained, yet from the doctrine of defi- 
nite proportions, these bodies ought, under certain circumstances, 
to be formed. And I am inclined to believe, that they sometimes 
exist in minute-quantities, in common phosphorus and sulphur, 
and. with hydrogene, give to them their variable propetti¢s.’ — . * 


XV.—Ohservations upon Luminous Animals. By. J, 
Macartney, Esq. Communicated by Everard Hane, 
: Esq. F. ° S. 


Naturalists have ascribed the luminous appearance which 
is often so striking in the sea to various calises ; as to pu- 
trefaction, to a phosphoric or electric property of the water; 
to the absorption and subsequent emission of light. These 
epee are purely hypothetical, and it seems to be 
tolerably well ascertained, that the presence of living ani- 
mals, which have the property.of emitting light, is the sole 
éause of this singular phenomenon. | 
In this elaborate paper, Mr, Macartney has adopted the 
following arrangement, which we give in his own words. 


‘ I shall first examine the grounds on which the property of 
shewing light. has .been aseribed to certam animals, that etther 
do not possess.it, or .in which its existence is questionable, fF 
shall next give an account of some luntinous species, of which 
some have been inaccurately described, and. others quite un- 
known. I shall endeavour to éxplain fpom my own observations 
and the information communicated to me by others, many of the 
circumstances attending the. luminous appearance of the sea. 
- | shall then describe the organs employed for the production of 
hight iu certain species ; and, lastly, [ shall review the opinions 
which have been entertained respecting the nature and ‘origin of 
animal light,'add relate the experimeats for the purpose of elu- 
eidating this part of ‘the subject.’ ' 


Mr. Macartney thinks, that the faculty of exhibiting, 
light doesnot belong to the class of fishes during the.life 
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of the fish. He éxcludes also some species of lepas, mutex, 
and chama, and some star-fish, earth-worms, the caneér 
pulex, and the scolopendra phosphorea from ‘ the'same 
power, to some of which it ‘has been given by different 
writers, as he believes, upon insufficient observations. 

We shall follow Mr, M’s enumeration of the Juminous 
animals discoyered by Sir Joseph Banks, Captain Hors+ 
burgh, and himself. rts 

‘The cancer fulgens much resembles the common shrimp, 
hut. it is considerably less. A brilliant light. appears te 
issue from every part of its body. re 

The medusa pellucens is the most splendid of the lu- 
minous inhabitants of the ocean. The flashes. of light 
emitted during its contractions, are so vivid as-to affect the 
sight of the spectator. It hasan umbella, somewhat like 
a parasol, of the diameter of six inches. From within the 
margin of the umbella, are suspended a number of long 
cord-shaped tentacula. . The central part of the animat is 
opake, and furnished with four thick irregularly shaped 
processes, which hang down in the midst of the tentacula. 

These two animals were discovered by Sir Joseph Banks 
on the passage from Madeira to Rio de Janeiro. 
* Captain Horsburgh caught a luminous insect'in the Ara- 
bian sea, which Mr. Macartney assigns to the genus li- 
mulus of Muller, and to which he has given.the name of 
limulus noctilucens. a is 

On our own coasts, Mr. Macartney has discovered three 
Species of luminous marine animals. ,Qne, of these is .a 
beroe not hitherte described by, authors; the second, is a 
medusa, which he conceives to be the medusa hemispherica, 
of which figures have beer published by Gronovius and 
Muller, but who have not mentioned its luminous’ pro- 

erty; and the third is a minute species of medusa, which 
Ee believes to be the luminous ‘animal so’ frequently seen 
by navigators, although it has never been distinctly exa- 
mined or described. Mr. M. distinguishes it by the name 
of medusa scintillans, is 

Mr, Macartyey believes (and brings some very satisfac- 
tory evidence in favour of his opinion), that this species of 
medusa is the most frequent source of the light of the sea 
around this country.and other parts of the world. ;, Their 
size is less than the smallest pin-head ; and they have been 
mistaken by some writers for particles of ap, oily or bitu- 
mijous nature. ‘Their frame is so tender as to be broken 
by the slightest touch. ‘They seem to have a natural ten- 
dency to come to the surface of the water, and thus to col- 
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Ject together, in which case <—e a body of a dusky 
straw colour, thongh the individuals are so transparent as 
to be perfectly invisible except under particular circum 
stances. As soon as the moon rises, these luminoys ani- 
mals retreat from the surface of the water. Exposure to 
the daylight took away their property. of shining, which was 
revived: by placing them for some time in a dark situation. 


* * [had two opportunities,’ says Mr. M. ‘ of seeing an extended 
illumination of the sea, produced by the above animals. The 
first night I saw this singular phenomenon, was extremely dark, 
many of the medusa scintillans and medusa heimispherica had 
been observed at low water, but on the return of the tide, they 
had suddenly disappeared. On looking towards the sea, I was 
astonished to perceive a flash of light of about six yards broad, 
extend from the shore, for apparently the distance of a mile and 
a half along the surface of the water. The second time that I 
saw this sort of light proceed from the sea, it did not take the 
same form, but was diffused over the surface of the waves next 
the shore, and was so strong, that I could for the moment dis- 
tinetly see my servant, who stood at a little distance from me ; 
he also perceived it, and called out to mé at thé same instant. 
Qn both these occasions, the flash was visible for about four or 
five seconds, and although I watched for it.a considerable time, 
1 did not see it repeated.’ 


This sudden flash Mr. M. attributes to the simultaneous 
effort of each of these animalcules to separate from each 
“other and quit the surface of theocean. What can be the 
medium of conveyance of one will through such myriads 
of animated beings? How much does such a question 
puzzle the human understanding, and its-selution appear 
to transcend the human faculties ! . 
The sea has been observed, on the coast of Malahar, to 
heeome suddenly of a white flaming colour all around. 
This has happened at veya and the eolour has conti- 
nued about ten minutes. The same nemenon is: fre- 
quently seen in the Banda sea. Mr. Langstaff, a sur 
in the city, in going from New Holland to“China, 
half an hour after sun-set, observed a — appearance of 
the sea: the ship seemed to bé surrounded by ite covered 
with snow. Upon taking up a bucket of water, Mr. Lang- 
staff discovered a number of globular bodies, each about 
the size of a pin’s head, linked together. The chains thus 
formed did not exceed three-inches in length, and 
a pale phosphoric Nght, Mr. Macartney considers thisa 
proof, that this light was produced by an assemblage of 
minate meduse on the surface of the water. | 
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_ The-quantities. of these anjmals, which have hitherte 
been hardly distinctly noticed, or duly arranged, are truly 
astonishing. A small quantity of luminous. water being 
put into a glass jar, the medusie formed a gelatinous mas", 
an inch and aif thick, at the top of the jar, of a-reddisi: 
or mud colour: the water underneath was potently clear 
In the ‘branches. of Milford Haven, Mr. Macartney. hes 
found these aniinals collected if such numbers, that they 
bote a considerable proportion to the volume of the water 
in which they were contained ; from a gallon of water in 
. aduminous-state, he has strained above a pint ‘of these 
medusz. : If the extreme minuteness of each individual be 
considered, the number in a small part of the ocean must 
be such as utterly to baffle calculation. 

Mr. Macartney has, at considerable length, descrihed 
the organs of ligfit in the different species of animals, whieh 
have been observed to afford it. But we find it impossible 
to a “2 abridge his remarks on this subject. cate sar 

he following paragraph contains a summary. of .the re- 
sult of Mr. yap tey experiments on the medysa; and 


common glow-worm. Sit Gale a 

‘ It seems proved the foregoing experiments, ' that so far 
- from the Somtasns A Poni being of @ phosplrorescétit natute;, 

it sometimes shews the strongest and most constant light, when 
excluded from oxygene gas ; that it in-no.cireumstance undergoes 
any process like combustion, but is actually incapable ¢ being 
inflamed’; that the increase of heat, during the shining of glow- 
worms, is an-aecompaniment, and not ‘an effeét of the ‘phenome- 
non, and depends on the excited state of the insect ; eh 


rr - % 
that heat and electricity increase the exhibition of light, ‘merely 
by operating ike other stimuli upon the vital properties Of the 
animal,’ ' = © 
It:appears, moreover, that the luminous, property is not. 
constant, but in general exists only st certain rieds, and: 
in particular states of the animal's body. power. of 
shewing light resides in a peculiar substance or fluid, which 
iq sometimes situated in 9 particular organ, and at others 
diffused throughout the animal's body. The exhabitioa of 
light, however long it may be continued, causes no diminur 
tion of the bulk of the luminous matter.’ Mr. M. adds. 


af The luminous appeaiance of living animals is not exhausted 
by long continuance or frequent repetitians, ner a¢cumulated by. 
capa to mnterel lh it is, therefore, mat dependent upor 
auy foreign, source, but.zaheres as @ property, sanigenulinats or- 
ganized animal substance or fluid, and is, ¥ 4 ated by the same 
laws which govern all the one functions of living heings.; . +. 
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X VI.—Observations and Experiments on Pus. By George 
Pearson, MD. F.R.S. , 


Physicians have in general given up the hopes of pene 
trating into the hidden nature of disease, and attaining ac- 
curate diagnostics from a chemical examination of >xcreted 
fluids. Dr. Pearson, however, seems to adhere with some 
pertinacity to the prejudices of the old school, and is un- 
willing even to adopt the language in use among the 
chemists who have recently devoted their labours to pur- 
suits analogous to his own. Hence we have found some 
difficulty in following the thread of his reasoning. 

Pus, the doctor finds by his experiments, consists of three 
distinct substances, which he thus designates. 


‘1. An animal oxide, which, among other properties, is dis- 
tinguished by its being white, opaque, smooth, of the form of 
fine curdy pirticles im water; not dissoluble im less than 1600 
cold waters; not coagulable into one mass like serum of blood 
by caloric, alcohol, &c.; only rendered more curdy by water of 
260° to 170°; but readily diffusible. 2. A limpid fluid re- 
sembling serum of blood in iis impreguations and im its coagula- 
bility by caloric, alcohol, &c; in which the opaque oxide is dif- 
fusible but not dissoluble, and which is specifically lighter than 
that oxide. 3. Innumerable spherical particles visible only by 
the microscope in this opaque oxide, and in small number in the 
limpid fiuid ; not coagulable by any temperature to which (it has 
been) hitherto exposed, and not destructible by many things 
which combine (with) or destroy the opaque oxide; and these 
globules are specifically heavier than water.’ 


It has been thought a very important problem to distin- 

ish pus from mucus. Dr. Pearson confesses, that he has 
in vain sought for strict chemical tests : he did not succeed 
with the tannin principle, gallic acid, alum, nitrate of 
silver, and other metallic salts, and the various acids. All 
these substances occasioned precipitations both of pus and. 
of mucus, but not with observable characteristic differences. 
But in the following paragraph are collected characteristic 
marks, which will probably unswer every practical pur- 


pose. 


‘The opacity; the straw colour; the greater density than 
mucus; the greater globularity under the microscope; the 
greater proportion of residue on evaporation to dryness, than 
from mucus ; the milky liquid on heating this matter; the milki- 
ness On agitation in cold water; are properties of pus. But the 
great viscidity, yet not increased by neutral salts; the less opa- 
¢ity than pus; the less globularity then pus; the smaller pro- 
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portion of exsiccated residue than from pus; the moisture or 
greater moisture on. the exposure of the brittle residue to air; 
than from that of pus; the more difficult diffusibility through 
cold water, and less degree of milkiness than from pus ; the great 
proportion of leafy or fibrous masses en agitation in a very 
large quantity of cold water ; the speedy putrescency ; are pro- 
perties of mucu3.’ 


We fear, that the most perfect analysis of pus and of 
mucus would assist us very little either in our diagnostics or 
our practice. Experienced physicians will judge of diseases 
more from the state of the sensorium and of the vital func- 
tions. Still we must give Dr. Pearson much credit for his 
industrious investigations of the properties of substances, 
the offensive nature of which is sufficient to deter less 
ardent inquirers. 
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Art. II.—The a ofthe Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, 
D.D. late Bishop of London. By the Rev, Robert 
Hodgson, A. M, F.R.S. Rector of St. George’s, Han- 
over-Square, and one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to his 
Majesty. London, Cadell, 1811, 8vo. 


Ant. II]—A Leiter to the Rev. Robert Hodgson, M. A. 
and F, R.S. containing a preliminary Refutation of his 
Statement of the Conduct of Bishop Porteus, respecting. 
the Rectory of Bradwell, near the Sea, in Essex, in the 
Year 1789. By the Rev. H. B. Dudley, LL. D. Chan- 





cellor and Prebendary of the Cathedral of Ferns. Lon- 
don, Ridgway, 1811, Is. - 


- IN our Number for March, 1811, we gave an account 
of a life of Bishop Porteus by a Lay-member of Mertcn 
College, Oxford. We suspected, at the time, that this 
writer's materials were’ not always drawn from the most 
authentic sources of information, and we had little doubt 
but that many of the errors in his work would be corrected, 
and many of the omissions supplied by the superior oppor- 
tunities of learning the different particulars of the bishop’s 
life which were possessed by Mr. Hodgson. It will be our 
business, therefore, in this article, not to give any abridged 
account of the bishop’s life, but merely to notice those facts 
which were either not mentioned at al} or ‘not accurately 
related by the lay-menmber of Merton, and, at the same 

- time, not to overlook Dr. Bate Dudley’s statement relative 
to the Sa with respect to the rectory of Bradwel). 

Cait. Rev Vol. 24, December, 1811. AA | 
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The lay-member of Merton makes Beilby Porteus an 
American by birth, but Mr. Hodgson says, that the city of 
York in this country was the place of his nativity. The 
date of his birth is the Sth of May, 1731. His father and 
mother, however, were natives of Virginia, in North Ame- 
rica, and his present biographer says, that they ‘ were on 
a footing with its principal inhabitants.’ 

_ The lay-member of Merton tells us, that Mr. Porteus, 
whilst at Cambridge, made no great proficiency in the ma- 
thematics, and, that ‘ his taste never lay this way;’ but Mr. 
Hodgson says, that ‘ whilst he continued under graduate,” 
his attention ‘ was directed chiefly to mathematical studies,’ 
and the best proof of his proficiency is, that he obtained the 
situation of ‘tenth wrangler amongst the honorary degrees 
of his year.’ , 

After taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1752, 
Mr. Porteus obtained the second classical gold medal re- 
cently given by the Duke of Newcastle. The first was 
adjudged to the venerable Mr. Baron Maseres, whose close 
attention to mathematical pursuits has never been ableen- 
tirely to divert his mind from the elegant literature of 
Greece and Rome. 

_ Mr. Porteus had passed fourteen years of his life in col- 
lege, when he went to reside at Lambeth, as chaplain to 
Archbishop Secker, in 1762. In 1765, he 


‘married, says his present biographer, ‘ Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Brian Hodgson, Esq, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
and in the course of the same year, he was presented by the arch- 
bishop to the two smalt livings of Rueking and Wettersham, in 
Kent, which, however, he soon resigned for the rectory of Hun- - 
ton, in the same county, in addifion to a prebend at Peterborough, 
which had beer given him by his grace before.’ ' 


The rural beauties of Hunton strongly attached Dr. 
Porteus to that agreeable situation. In 1769, he was ‘ ap- 

ointed chaplain to his majesty, and soon after he obtained 
the mastership of the Hospital of St. Cross, near Win- 
chester. . 


* At the close of the year 1779, and the beginning of the next, 
an attempt was made,’ says Dr. Porteus, as his words are quoted 
by Mr. Hodgson, ‘ by myself and a few other clergymen, among 
whom were Mr. Francis Wollaston, Dr. Percy, now Bishop of 
Dromore, and Dr. Yorke, new Bishop of Ely, to induce the 
bishops to promote a review of the Liturgy and Articles; in order 
to amend in both, but particularly in the latter, those parts whicls 
all reasopable persons agreed stood in need of amendment.” 


2 
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*** * «This application was at that time made, continues 
Dr. Porteus, ‘ in a private and respectful manner to Archbishop 
Cornwallis, requesting him to signify our wishes, which we con- 
ceived to be the wishes of a very large proportion both of the 
clergy and the laity, to the rest of the bishops, that every thing 
might he done which could be prudently and safely done, to pro- 
mote these important and salutary purposes.’ ‘ The answer 
given by the archbishop, February 11, 1773, was in these words: 
* I have consulted several of my brethren the bishops, and it is 
the opinion of the bench in general, that nothing can in prudence 
be done in the matter that has been sebmitted to our considera- 
tion.’ 


We could have informed Mr. Hodgson, that this same 
archbishop did distinctly promise a nobleman lately de- 
.ceased, that something should be done with respect to a 
revision of the liturgy and. the articles, and towards a re- 
moval of such obnoxious passages from both as would have 
greatly diminished te number of dissidents and enl i 
the terms of commuifion in the English church. The no- 
bleman to whom we allude, was well known to have had 
this subject much at heart, and he would at that time have 
agitated the question in the House of Lords, if he had not 
been dissuaded from it by the archbishop, who — 
him, that he would himself take up the subject. The sub- 
ject, however, was never taken up by the archbishop. We 
should net have mentioned this on slight or evi- 
dence; but we had it from the mouth of the nobleman 
himself to whom the promise was made. 

Mr. Hodgson, after having quoted the answer of the 
archbishop to the application of Dr. Porteus andhis friends, 
says, ‘ there can be no question, that this decision, viewed 
in all its bearings, was right;’ but we, whe heave often 
viewed it ‘ in all_its bearings,’ are convinced, that it: was 
wrong, and adverse not only to the cause of truth, abstract- 
edly considered, but to the best interests of the establish- 
ment, even though viewed only as a political institution. 
Ifthe question of ecclesiastical reform had been ‘ viewed 
in all its bearings, by Cranmer and Ridley, and other 
fathers of the reformation in this country, in the same man- 
ner as the reform to which we have alluded, appears to be 
viewed by Mr. Hodgsonat the present day, we should, at this 
moment, have had the mass said in our churches and thé 
host paraded in our streets. 

The reasons against reformation, whether civil or eecle- 
siastical,.are the same in all places and at all times. Inte- 
rest will defend error, woes re supportsinterest. This 
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so usually follows in the common course of things, that 

the opposite proceeding is a sort of prodigy. Thus it is, 

that errors are seldom removed till they have spread their 

roots far and wide, and have dcquired a robust and stub- 

born growth. But we will venture to lay it downas a cer- 

tain axiom, both in individual morals and in general po- 

licy, that reformation cannot be begun too soon. When: 
we are convinced, that we have got into the wrong way, 
can we too soon revert to the right? Or are we to perse- 
vere in the wrong, merely because we have tco much pride 
or too much obstinacy to allow it to be wrong? To what 
must such a principle of conduct lead, whether in private 
or in public life, in civil or in ecclesiastical policy, but to 
ultimate calamity and destruction? 

When we are rationally convinced, that any reformation 
is necessary, it is either folly or wickedness to pretend, that 
it is unseasonable or premature, or that it is not expedient 
owing to ‘ existing circumstances,’ ghe favourite phraseo- 
logy of men who would put off all reform to doomsday), 
or to ephemeral considerations. 

The moral necessity of any reform always constitutes the 

olitical expediency. We wish, that statesmen, whether 
in scarlet robes or in lawn sleeves, would give a little heed 
to this maxim, as it would prevent the ruin of states, the 
demolition of churches, and the subversion of thrones. 

We know very well, that when error is established, whe- 
ther it be the error of a popish or a_ protestant establish- 
ment, it will spare no pains to defend itself. It will make 
an. obstinate resistance, and will maintain a long and du- 
bious conflict even with truth itself. To suppose, that 
Error, when it is buttressed by Emolument, and supported 
by Power, will voluntarily-succumb to Truth, is to harbour 
a chimerical expectation. Truth, when it opposes Error 
under such cifcumstances, has to fight under every possible 
disadvantage. It will be branded with the name of inno- 
vation, and all the prejudices which are wont to be excited 
by that invidious term, will be enlisted against it. It will 
be stigmatized as disloyalty, and be assailed with every op- 
probrious name: This has been the case from the begin- 
ning, and will probably be so fo the end. Hence reforma- 
tions, which ought to be the fruit of conviction, are com- 
monly the result of violence. Establishments will not re- 
form themselves from within, till the storm comes, whict 
reforms them from without, and perhaps lays the whole sys- 
tem in ruins, which might have been preserved for ages by 
a timely and spontaneous correction of abuses. 
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If the bishops of the establishment could be. brought to 
take a truly enlightened view of their own interest and of 
that of the church, they would, in good earnest, set about 
a revision of the liturgy and the articles, and they would 
render the terms of communion so comprehensive, that the 
good and wise of all sects would become not only sincere 
well wishers, but strenuous auxiliaries to the establish- 
ment. Nor do we believe, that the thing itself is so diffi- 
cult as is commonly —— nor do we think, that it 
would experience so much opposition nor excite so much 
strife as has been anticipated by the timid and the weak, 
Indeed it appears to us, that any scheme of improvement 
in the national worship which should be sanctioned by the 
recommendation of the episcopal bench, would pass the 
two houses of parliament with as little clamoury and oppo- 
sition as a turnpike bill. Any proposition in favour of 
intolerance, or designed to contract the present, suffi- 
ciently narrow limits of ecclesiastical fellowship, would 
bristle up the back of every sectary in the realm; but any 
scheme which rendered toleration more complete and cha- 
rity more general, would excite complacency in. every 
countenance and joy in every heart. It is both wise and 
practicable, and safe under every possible aspect in which 
the subject can be viewed. is 

A national church ought to be free from all. sectarian 

culiarities. It cannot otherwise be truly called national. 
Seis rather the church of a particular junto or faction than 
of a whole people. It is formed on a principle of jealous 
and selfish ae vo ti which is totally opposite to the idea 
of a Christian sanctuary, which ought to unite in one com- 
munion the faithful of all sects and of all diversities of doc- 
trinal opinion. The petitions in the Lord’s prayer should 
be the model of a national liturgy ; for all sects may repeat 
the Lord’s prayer with equal fervour and sincerity ; but 
can all sects repeat with the same fervour and sincerity 


every petition in the present liturgy of the establishment? - 


The reason is, that the Lord’s prayer, which was a pattern 
for the liturgic forms of individuals and of nations, containg 
none of that doctrinal matter which constitutes the focus 
of ‘sectarian dissension. Jt re, be repeated with equal 
warmth of approbation by the Trinitarian and the Anti+ 
‘Trinitarian, by the Calvinist and the Anti-Calvinist, by the 
believer in mysteries and by the sober and rational reli- 
gionist. It does not breathe any hostility to the opinions of 
any sect. It tends to unite men of different persuasions in 
the bonds of peace under the benign jnfluence of g recipra- 
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cal charity. Here then is a model, and one to which no 
objection can be made by any believer in christianity, for 
the formation of a national liturgy, on the principle of 
UNIVERSAL TOLERATION. 

In the year 1781 Bishop Porteus was instrumental in 
procuring a bill to be passed, entitled, ‘ An act for pre- 
venting certain abuses and profanations on the Lerd’s 
day, commonly called Sunday.’ Mr. Hodgson has given 
in the bishop’s own words an account of the circumstances - 
which induced him to propose this bill. One of the lead- 
ing causes was the recent institution of certain debatin, 
societies, for the discussion of scriptural and thedlogical 
subjects. But the bishop, in his tender care for the morals 
of the metropolis, thought that the ‘ dissolute people of 
both sexes,’ would convert these meetings into places of 
assignation. Such societies might certainly have been 
thus perverted from their original designs, and so may 
even the church or the conventicle. But what institution 
is there which we should tolerate, if we were to reason on 
its possible perversion from a good object to a bad? We 
see no particular harm likely to arise from a company 
meeting to discuss scriptural or literary topics on a Sun- 
day. Bunday is the only day which a large part of the 
community can devote to intellectual improvement; and 
without this improvement how are we to fulfil the sacred 
injunction of worshipping God with the understanding ? 
Is it not, taking all things into consideration, better that 
the tradesman or mechanic should pass his Sunday even- 
ing at a debating society, than at the public house, or in 
innocent chat under a tree than in smoking the intoxi- 
cating fumes of tobacco in a cellar? 

Bishop Porteus, as well. as many other persons, have 
mistaken the design of ‘ the Lord’s day;’ and have re- 
commended it to be observed with a degree of austerity, 
incompatible with the nature of the institution. The 
bishop did not sufficiently consider that, though Saturda 
is the Jewish Sabbath, Sunday is the Christian festival. 
It is not only a holy day, but it is a holiday in the Eng- 
lish sense of the word. The Lord’s day, or as it is more 
commonly called, Sunday, is a weekly recognizance of the 
resurrection ; and ought to be regarded as a day of grate- 
ful rejoicing rather than of hypocritical gloom. A part of 
that day cannot certainly be better employed than in the 
moral culture of the people, or in the exercise of the best 
affections of the heart in social worship. But who is there 
with one spark of benevolence in his soul, whe would 
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wish to prevent the poor peasant, who hasa.cold dinner 
during six days in the week, from having a hot meal ona 
Sunday? Is God better pleased by the poor man’s sto- 
mach being a with hunger, or the baker’s oven 
being kept cold? The essence of religion does not con- 
sist in outward sanctity, but in inward purity and truth. 
What reverence for the Almighty do we manifest, by re 
hibiting the sickly mechanic, who is confined to a close 
garret during six successive days, to saunter in the fields 
- on the seventh, to scent the fragrance of the flowers, apd 
to hear the music of the grove ? 

We do not blame Bishop Porteus, not any other bishop 
for preventing the Lord’s day from being polluted by 
drunken uproar, or extravagent merriment. But we do 
not wish a Christian festival to be converted into a day of 


Jewish penance, or ritual vexation. We do not wish tliat. 


it should be accompanied by the rigor of tlie ceremonial 
- code of Moses, nor by the gloom of that system which 
has been substituted for the benign, the cheerful, and 
cheering doctrine of Jesus. Mr. Hodgson will agree 
with us, because in this’ respect, at least, we are sup- 
orted by the hi authority, that, even the Jewish 
sabbath was made for man and not man for it. If this 
were true of the Sabbath of the Jews, is it not much more 
applicable, in all its foree of mference, to that of the 
Christians? 

How would Bi:hop Porteus have conducted himself, if 
he had been living when King James published his ‘ Book 
of Sports,’ to counteract the puritanical propensities of 
the age? Would he have descanted in the chapel royal, 


and before. the Theological Solomon, on the sin of dan- 


—— the maypole on a Sunday-eve ? 
We do not deny but that Dr. Porteus may have caused 
the Sunday to be observed with a little more exterior de- 
corum; but what sensible addition did he make to the 
stock of that righteousness which does not consist in 
kneeling down or in standing up, but in doing right? 
Did he cause fewer lies to be told 
biting, falsehood, and :mposture less frequent than before ? 
Did the tradesmen of the metropolis become more con- 
tented with small profits and honest gains? In short, have 
probity, sincerity, frankness, disinterestedmess, and bene- 
cence, been more prevalent amongst us since the de- 
bating societies and the tea-gardens were shut up on 
Sundays, and the baker’s oven has heen barricadoed either 
ta the sick or the hungry after one o’clock? This is the 
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only way of ascertaining the moral efficacy of any ordi- 
nance, and not by the saturnine complexion and devout 
grimace which it may produce. 
The words ‘ Nolo episcopari,’ ‘I would rather not be 

a bishop,’ have passed into a proverb to express what may 
be called a hypocritical negation, or a feigned refusal of 
that which the person, at the same time, wishes to have, 
and would not willingly go without. These counterfeit 
refusals are not uncommon when men are offered high 
places either in church or state, but particularly in the 
church, where it is thought more decorous to affect a con- 
tempt of emolument or power. The biographer of Bishop 
Porteus does not pretend that he became a bishop against 
his will; but he says, p. 96, 7, that, when the bishop was 

resented to the see of London in lieu of that of Chester, 

e accepted the offer ‘ not without much regret, and a 
hard struggle with his own feelings,’ &c. that ‘ he had 
many substantial reasons for wishing to retain the bishopric 
of Chester.’ Now we could have more readily assented 
to these assertions, if we had not sin morse | a wish of 
this sanre prelate in a subsequent period, to make a jour- 
ney from London to Durham; though ‘ substantial rea- 
sons’ no do ubt impelled him to prefer the keen air of the 
principality to the warmer temperature of the metropolis. 

We commend Bishop Porteus for a proper degree 

of firmness on the following occasion. In Dec. 1795, 
an address was voted to the king by the bishop and clergy 
of the metropolis, and the Duke of Portland was requested 
to signify oa his majesty would be pleased to receive 
it. The Duke of Portland returned an answer, that his 
majesty would receive the address, not on the throne, 
but at the levee. Upon this Bishop Porteus obtained an 
interview with the duke, and. 


* convinced him that addresses from the clergy of London were 
always received on the throne. He promised,’ says the bishop, 
* to state this the next day to the king, which he did, and bis 
Majesty very graciously then appointed us to be received on 
the throne as usual.’ 


About this time the bishop was very active in setting a 
prosecution on foot against the publisher of Paine’s Age 
of Reason. This book, as far as we recollect its contents, 
which we perused at the time, contained, particularly in 
the second part, more ribaldry than argument. he 
author had evidently ventured beyond his depth; and he 
was neither sufficiently learned nor sufficiently unpreju- 
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diced for such an investigation. We agree with Mr. 
Hodgson in thinking that this work of Paine was ‘ per- 
fectly contemptible ;> but we cannot subscribe to his opi- 
nion that * upon the issue of this trial,’ (against Williams 
the publisher of the Age of Reason) ‘ the credit and in- 
fluence of religion were in a great measure at stake” How 
can ‘ the credit and influence of religion’ be ‘in a t 
measure at a stake,’ on a composition which is ‘ perfectly 
contemptible?’ Might we not almost as well say that the 
gibes and jeers of a sceptic could throw the earth off its 
axis? 

We come now to what Mr. Hodgson calls ‘ the long 
and memorable contest’ of the bishop ‘ with a clergyman 
in his diocese.’ Mr. Hodgson has been less particular 
and definite in his account of this business than the im- 
portance which he appears to attach to it demanded, or 
than the character of the bishop required. Indeed what 
Mr. Hodgson does say on this occasion, is in such general 
and obscure terms, that it is impossible to make out any 
thing like a clear account of the transaction. Mr. Hodg- 
son talks of a Simoniacal contract at which the bishop re- 
fused to connive; and he has said that the clergyman in 
question (Dr. Bate Dudley) who was charged with the 
simony, suffered judgment to go by default, and the con- 
sequent forfeiture of the living to the crown. But Mr. 
Hodgson should, in justice to Dr. Bate Dudley, have 
mentioned on what express stipulations between the par- 
ties, judgment was thus suffered to go by default, and 
under what circumstances the crown presented to the 
living. Dr. Bate. Dudley himself says that, ‘ in order to 
terminate this wearisome contest,’ it was agreed between 
his counsel and those of the bishop, that his brother-in- 
law should be collated tothe living at the hands of the 
bishop ; and it was accordingly proposed to Dr. Bate Dud- 
ley that qa judgment should, on that condition, be suffered 
to go by default in favour of the bishop. But Dr. Bate 
Dudley, fearing that ‘a claim of forfeiture of the: next 
presentation’ might be made ‘ on the part of the crown,’ 


‘ another understanding-was come to; viz. that, should any such 
interposition take place, the difficulty would be removed by the 
bishop going down and stating to his majesty’s ministers, that 


the Rev. Mr. Birch’ (Dr. B. Dudley's brother-in-law) ‘-was the — 


fit and proper presentee for the rectory of Bradwell.’ 


Such were the conditions on which a judgment was al- 
Jowed by Dr. Bate Dudley, ‘ ta pass without argument 
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in the Common Pleas.’ In ee of this , says that 
gentleman, ‘the crown immediately issued a presentation 
to the Living, without the least remonstrance, that I 
could hear of on the part of Bishop Porteus.’ If this 
statement be true, and Dr. Bate Dudley promises to 
confirm it, by ‘ authentic documents,’ how are we to 
exculpate the bishop? We donot ourselves profess to 
know what the precise and definite meaning of Simony is; 
for simony isa sort of Proteus which assumes so many 
shapes, that it is difficult to fix it in any tangible form. 
But if simony, in general, mean fraud and falsehood 
ractised in ecclesiastical matters, we must wait till the 
lication of Dr. Bate Dudley’s documents, before we 
affix the epithet simoniacal either to his conduct, or to 
that of the bishop in the dispute respecting the rectory of 
Bradwell. 

In 1804 Bishop Porteus made a laudable and successful 
effort to yo mg the fifty-one London Livings, the’ in- 
comes of which had been fixed at sums not exceeding 

per annum by the act of Charles the Second, after 
the great fire in 1666. In 1805 the bishop, whose atien- 
tion, as his biographer says, was unceasing ‘ to the great 
concerns of religion,’ made a pious effort to put a stop to 
the Sunday concerts in the metropolis. Mr. Hodgson in- 
serts a copy of the letter whieh the reverend father ad- 
dressed on this occasion, to three ladies of rank in the 
British capital. His biographer calls this ‘ an admirable 
letter,’ and makes it, like many of the other compositions 
of the oe the subject of unqualified panegyric. We 
commend Mr. Hodgson most sincerely for every item of 
praise which he has bestowed on his relative and bene- 
factor. It was the tribute of affection and of gratitude, 
and who would coldly prescribe any exact measure of 
eulogy where these delightful emotions are overflowing 
the heart? But while we applaud Mr. Hodgson jor his 
affectionate concern for the bishop’s memory, Mr. H. will, 
awe are sure, not blame us for controverting some of his 
opinions, and for treating the bishop himself with the 
rigid impartiality of criticism. It is our duty, as far as 
human imperfection will permit, to distribute equal jus- 
tice to all; and to show no more favour to the composi- 
tions of a Bishop than to those of a grave-digger. We 
are plain men; but we trust, that on many important occa- 
sions, we have shown ourselves not indifferent to the in- 
terests of truth. 
However we may approve s»me sentiments in the 
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bishop’s ‘ admirable letter,’ we think that others are of 
an austere and Puritanical cast; and not at all in unison 
with the benign and cheerful genius ef the gospel. For 
our sentiments on this subject, and for a refutation of the 
bishop’s general reasoning, we must refer our readers to 
our remarks in a preceding part of this article. We will 
only say that the bishop in this letter too often confounds 
the idea of the Lord’s day with that of the Jewish sab- 
bath. The two institutions are opposite in their charac- 
ter; and we greatly err in appending to any Christian or- 
dinance the severities of the Jewish ritual. We will not 
now enter into the discussion whether Protestants acted 
wisely in relinquishing the cheerful mode of spending a 
Sunday afternoon, which is practised in Catholic countries ; 
but this we will say that there is no species of innocent 
mirth, which is not authorized by the genius of Chris- 
tianity on the Lord’s day; and to prohibit any species of 
innocent mirth on the hours of that day, not devoted te 
social worship, is to be wanting in a reasonable regard to 
the benevolent spirit of the Christian doctrine. 

We approve what is good, and liberal, and wise amongst 
all sects; but we are not slaves to the dogmas of any. 
¢ Nullius addicti, &c. We acknowledge no master but 
Christ, and no authority but that of Truth. This is not 
the language of the sycophants of the day, who are ready 
to swear Amen to any creed which may promote their in- 
terest or favour their advancement. 

Mr. Hodgson says that the bishop presented a Prussian 
clergyman of the name of Usko to a valuable living 
in Kssex, with a view of ‘ rendering a most import- 
ant service to the church of England.’ We do not ovr- 
selves see how this appointment was to serve the ‘ Church 
of England.’ Mr. Usko may, for aught we kriow, possess 
‘ prodigious stores of oriental learning ;’ but the bishop 
was certainly no judge of his poverty or his wealth in this 
species of erudition. And we think that he might have 
found some native Englishman who had at least as much 
willingness and ability to serve the establishment as any 
German auxiliary. Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus 
istis, Tempus eget. 

We pass over Mr. Hodgson’s brief mention of the part 
which the bishop acted in the deprivation of Mr. Stone. 
Our opinion on this subject is well known; and Mr. 
Hodgson has said nothing to justify that barbarous act, 
The bishop, who was himself on the point of leaving the 


world, should have shown more tenderness to the advanced _ 
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age, the numerous family, the straitened cirumstances, 
and the peculiar temperament of Mr. Stone. If the 
bishop had the capacity, it was his duty, as a pastor of the 
church, to have refuted the errors of Mr. Stone in that 
spirit of meekness and forbearance, which his great master 
would have practised on a similar occasion; but was it his 
duty to reduce that gentleman and his family to the 
brink of indigence? When the bishop employed perse- 
cution instead of argument, it was a tacit confession that 
his desire to punish was-stronger than his power to re- 
fute. We do not pretend to determine whether in this 
act of cruelty the bishop were moved by his own natural 
impatience of heresy, or impelled by the vindictive spirit 
of some superior authority, but to whatever motive it may 
be ascribed, we cannot but think it disgraceful to his me- 
mory. 

The transition of Bishop Porteus from this mortal coil, 
seems to have been attended with circumstances of pecu- 
liar felicity and ease. On the morning of the day on 
which he died, as he was sitting in his library, 


‘ the brightness of a fine spring day called up a transient glow 
into his countenance; and he several times exclaimed, O that 
glorious sun! Afterwards whilst sitting at dinner, he was seized 
with some slight convulsions, which were happily however of 
short duration; and he then fell, as it seemed, intoa gentle 
sleep. It was the sleep of death. From that time he never 
spoke, and scareely could be said to move. Without a pang 
or asigh, by a transition so easy, as only to be known by a 
pressure of his hand upon the knee of a servant who was sit- 
ting near him, his spirit vanished into the realms unknown.’ 


This life of Bishop Porteus is much superior, both in 
respect to the information and the style, to that which 
we formerly noticed. A sense of duty has compelled 
us occasionally to differ, both from the sentiments of the 
bishop and of his biographer; but we cannot conclude this 
article without adding, that this production of Mr. Hodg- 
sen, Is a very commendable tribute of his respect, his af- 
fection, and his gratitude, to the memory of his relative, 
his benefactor, and his friend. 
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Art. IV.— Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Barbary, during the Years 1806 and 1807. By E. A. D. 
Chateaubriand. Translated from the French by Frede- 
ric Schoberl. London, Colburn, 1811.2 Vols. . 


WE reviewed the work of M. Chateaubriand, entitled, 
Les Martyrs, ou le Triomphe de la Religion Chretienne, in 
our Appendix to the 17th volume of the present series of 
our Review. To that article we refer the reader; and 
we must infornt him that the present travels were under- 
taken with a view of giving more fidelity to the sketclies 
of scenery, &c. in ‘ The Martyrs. Mr. Schoberl, the 
translator of this work, is under a mistake, when he says 
in his advertisement, that the latter publication of M. de 
Chateaubriaud ‘ yet remains wholly unknown here.’ In- 
stead of being ‘ wholly unknown here,’ we believe that 
it has been a good deal read; for an edition of it was 

rinted at one of the London presses for M. Dulau, the 
*rench. bookseller in Soho Square. 

The following quotation from the preface to M. Cha- 
teaubriand’s work, will show its origin, its nature, and the 
sentiments of the author himself. 


* My tour,’ says he, ‘ was not undertaken with the intention 
of writing it; I had avery different design, and this ‘design 
I have accomplished in the Martyrs. I went in quest of 
images and nothing more. I could not behold Sparta, Athens, 
Jerusalem, without making some reflexions, Those reflexions 
could not be introduced into the subject of an epopee; they _ 
were left in the journal which I kept of my tour, and it ts 
these that I now submit to the public. 

I must, therefore, request the reader to consider this work 
rather as memoirs of a year of my life, than as a book of tra- 
vels. I pretend not to tread in the steps of a Chardin, a T'a- 
vernier, a Chandler, a Mingo Park, a Humboldt; or to be 
thoroughly acquainted with people, through whose country I 
have merely passed. A moment is sufficient for a landscape- 
painter to sketch a tree, to take a view, to draw a ruin; wut 
whole years are too short for the study of men and manners, 
and for the profound investigation of the arts and sciences. 

‘ I am, nevertheless, fully aware of the respect that is dug to 
the public, and it wouid be wrong to imagine that I am here 
ushering into the world a work that has cost me no pains, no 
researches, no labour: it will be seen, on the contrary, that I 
have scrupulously fulfilled my duties as a writer. Had I done 
wothing but determine the site of Lacedznion, diseover a new 
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tomb at Mycenz, and ascertain the situation of the ports of 
Carthage, still I should deserve the gratitude of travellers. 

‘ In a work of this nature I have often been obliged to pass 
from the most serious reflections to the most familiar circum- 
stances: mow mdulging my reveries among the ruins of Greéce, 
now returning to the cares incident to the traveller, my style has 
necessarily followed the train of my ideas and the change in 
my situation. All readers, therefore, will not be pleased with 
the same passages; some will seek my sentiments only, while 
others will prefer my adventures: these will feel themselves 
obliged to me for the positive information I have communicated 
respecting a great number of objects; those again will be tired ~ 
ef the observations on the arts, the study of monuments, and the 
historical digressions. For the rest, it is the man much more 
than the author, that will be discovered throughout; I am con- 
tinually speaking of myself, and I spoke, as I thought, in secu- 
rity, for I had no intention of publishing these Memoirs. Butas 
I have nothing in my heart that I am ashamed to display to all 
the world, I have made no retrenchments from my original 
notes.’ 


M. Chateaubriand tells us, that he quitted ‘ his country 
to travel to the Holy Land, with the idea, the object, and 
the sentiments of an ancient pilgrim.’ Our author em- 
barked at Venice for Trieste at ten at night, on the 28th of 
July, 1806. The following is the account of his passage, 
which is marked by several circumstances which entitle it 
to the fashionable epithet of picturesque. 


‘ We had a breeze from the south-east sufficient to fill the 
sail, but not to ruffie the sea. As the vessel proceeded, I beheld 
the lights of Venice sink into the horizon ; and distinguished, 
like spots upon the surface of the deep, the shadows of the dif- 

_ ferent islands scattered along the coast. These islands, instead 
uf being covered with forts and bastions, are occupied by 
churches and monasteries ; the sound of the clocks belonging 
to the hospitals and lazarets reached our ears, and excited no 
ideas but those of tranquillity and succour, in the midst of the 
empire of storms and dangers. We approached so néar to one 
of these retreats, as to perceive the monks watching our gondola 
as it passed; they looked like old mariners, who, after long pe- 
regrinations, have returned to port: perhaps they gave their be- 
nediction to the voyager, recollecting, that like him, they had 
themselves been strangers in the land of Egypt.’ 


The French consul at Trieste procured for our author 
and his attendant a passage to the Morea on board a ship, 
which was about to sail for Smyrna, on the condition, that 
he should land him on the Sidopeonseion coast and wait 
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for him some days at the Cape of Attica, to which M. Cha- 
teaubriand was to proceed by land. The ship im which he 
embarked, weighed anchor on the Ist of August, and on 
the 2d in the evening was attacked by a furious storm, 
when ‘ a taper wasset wp in the captain's cabin, at the feet 
of an image of the blessed Virgin.’ The captain, who was 
an Austrian, began.a prayer amidst the roaring elements 
for Francis I1, for himself, and ‘ for the mariners sepoltt 
in questo sacro mare.’ The sailors, partly bareheaded and 
erect, and partly prostrate on the deck,.very devoutly se- 
conded the captain’s supplications. , 

On the night of the 4th, which was calm and unclouded, 
M. Chateaubriand tells us, that he heard the ‘ cabin-boy 
singing the commencement of the seventh canto of the 


Jerusalem, | 
‘ Intanto Erminia infra l’ombrose piante,’ &e. 


in a kind of recitative. He makes, at the same time, an 
observation, which, we think, shows his sagacity, that 
‘sailors are in general delighted with whatever forms a 
contrast to their turbulent life; and that they pias 
gratified by whatever excites the recollection of rura life 
‘as the barking of dogs, the crowing of the cock, the flight 
of land birds.’ 


Our author was landed at Modon, on the shore of Mes- 
senia. 


‘The Turks,’ says he, ‘ plunged into the water for the pur- 
pose of hauling our boat to land, and dssisted us to leap upon the 
rock. They all spoke at once, and asked a thousand questions: 
of the captain in Greek and Italian. We entered by the half 
ruined gate of the town, and advanced into a street, or rather 
into a real camp, which instantly reminded me of the beautiful 
expression used by M. de Bonald: “‘ The Turks have encamped 
in Europe.” It is scarcely possible to-conceive how just is this 
expression in its fullest extent, and in all its bearings. These 
Tartars of Modon were seated before their doors, cross-legged, 
on a kind of stalls or wooden tables, beneath the shade of tat- 
tered canvas, extended from one heuse to another. They were 
smoking their pipes and drinking coffee; and, contrary to the 
idea which I had formed of the taciturnity of the Turks, they. 
laughed, and made a good deal of noise.’ 


The Aga whom M. Chateaubriand found lying upon a 
‘sort of camp bed in a pent house,’ undertook to furnish 
our author with horses and a janissary to convey him ta 
Coron. He hired a Milanese, named Joseph, who was a 
dealer in tin at Smyrna, and spoke a little modern Greek, 
to act as his interpreter. 
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‘ This Milanese,’ says the author, ‘ was a short, fair man, with 
a large belly, a florid complexion, and an affable look; he was 
dressed in a complete suit of blue velvet : two large horse-pistols 
stuck wader a tight belt, raised up his waistcoat in such a gro¢ 
tesque manner, that the janissary could never look at him with- 
out laughing. My baggage consisted of a carpet to sit down 
upon, a pipe, a coffee-pot, and some shawls to wrap round my 
head at night. We started at the signal given by our guide, as- 
cending the hills at full trot, anc descending over precipices in 
a gallop. You must make up your mind to it: the military 
Turks know no other paces, and the least sign of timidity, or 
even of prudence, would expose you to their contempt. You 
are, moreover, seated on Mameluke saddles, with wide short 
stirrups, which keep your legs constantly bent, which break 
your toes, and lacerate the flanks of your horse. At the slightest 
trip, the elevated pommel comes in most painful contact with 
vour belly, and if you are thrown the contrary way, the high 
ridge of the saddle breaks your back. In time, however, you 
find the utility.of these saddles, in the sureness of foot which 
they give to the horse, especially in such hazardous excursions.’ 


Our author left Modon before the day dawned, and he 
compares the solitude and silence of this way to a passage 
through the American wilds. He proceeded in a south- 
erly direction through woods of olfves. 


‘ At day-break, we found ourselves on the level summits of 
the most dreary hills that Lever beheld. For two heurs we con- 
tinued our route over these elevated plains, which being ploughed 
up by the torrents, resembled forsaken fallows, interspersed with 
the sea-rush and bushes of a species of briar. Large bulbs of 
the mountain lily, uprooted by the rains, appeared here and there 
on the surface of the ground. We descried the sea to the east, 
through a thinly sown wood of olives. We then descended into 
a valley, where we saw some fields of barley and cotton. We 
crossed the bed of a torrent, now dried up; it was full of rose 
laurels, and agnus-castus, a shrub with a long, pale, narrow leaf, 
whose purple and somewhat woolly flower, shoots out nearly into 
the form of a spindle. I mention these two shrubs beeause 
they are met with over all Greece, and are almost the only-deco- 
rations of those solitudes, once so rich and gay, now so naked 
and dreary.’ 

When our author had crossed part of the chain of Mount 
‘Temathea, and descended into the plain, about two hours 
journey from Coron, he beheld a village, with a fortified 
castle in the middle, which was almost ‘ surrounded by 
an immense ‘l'urkish cemetery covered with cypresses of all 

es. M.Chateaubriand’s guide called them Parissos. 
These cemeteries often form a pleasing and interesting ob- 
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ject inva Turkisl landscape. In that which the author 


mentions, he says, that 


* the; rose laurel grew. at the foot of the ¢ypresses, which, re- 
sembled large, black obelisks; white turtle-doves and blue. pi- 
geons fluttered and cooed among their, branches; the pa 
waved about the small funeral columns propped with a turban ; 

‘its waters into the road, 


and a fountain built by a sheriff poured 
for the'benefit of the traveller.’ 


M. Vial, the French consul at Coron; received our tras 
veller with that hospitality which usually distinguishes the 
consuls in. the Levant. M. Chateaubriand p#oi from 
Coron to Tripolizza. We shall not detail many particulars 
of his route except his remark, when hie arrived at a ‘khan,’ 
in the midst of a defile on the confines of Messenia, Arca- 
dia, and Laconia, that ‘in Turkey all. the public institu- 
tions owe their existence to private individuals ; the state 
performs nothing for the state,’ Under a despotic govern- 
ment,. every thing like public spirit, is and must be un- 
known. In Turkey, the love of country, for some time, 
found.a substitute in the spirit of the M an religion, 
which affords great encouragement to public acts of hospi- 
tality and beneficence. But the author remarks, that the 
zeal of the Mussulmans is growing cool. ‘This shows, that 
their political institutions, which have hitherto owed much 
<— support to that zéal, are on the eve of some great 
change: ; : 

M’ Chateaubriand says, that ht was not able to discover 
in the Morea any Greek roads or Roman ways. 

‘ Turkish causeways,’ says he, ‘two feet and a: half broad, 
carryyou over low and‘ marshy. spots. As there is:not a siiiglé 
wheel carriage in this part of the Peleppotinese, these causeways 
are sufficient for the asses of the peasants and the horses of the 
soldiery.’ 

Onthe 14th of August, our author arrived at Tripolizza, 
the presént capital of the Morea. This town is ‘ situated 
in a very naked part of the valley of Tegea, and beneath 
one of the summits of the Maenalion, which séemed to. be 
destitute of trees and verdure.’. At Tripolizza, M. Cha~ 
teaubriand obtained a travelling firman from, the paste 
and an order for passing the isthmus of Corinth. ,, This fir- 
man exempted the hearer from paying for his horses, and 
entértainment ; but M: Chateaubriand dill not avail him- 
self of this onerous avid odious privilege. =. 

From a; the author proceeded ‘into Laconia: 
He first stopped’ at Misitra; sitwated atthe foot of the 
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Taygetus, where he carried a letter from M.. Vial to Ibra- 
him Bey, one of the principal Turks of that place. Our 
author, on his arrival, was shown into the strangers’ apart- 
ment, which was full of Mussulmans, who were travellers 
and the guests of Ibrahim. M. Chateaubriand took his 
seat amnong them, without any questions being asked him 
of any noticé taken of him, owing to the courtesy of the 
‘Tirks, ay to their want of curiosity. When Ibrahim came 
into the room, he took the author cordially by the hand; and 
said, that he was in great affliction on account of his Jittle 
child, who was dangerously ill, notwithstanding all the 
amulets which had been fastened about his neck. 


* All Ibrahim’s guests,’ says the author, ‘ were not rich ; very 
far from it: some even were actually beggars. They, neverthe- 
less, sat upon the same divan with Turks, who had a, numerous 
retinue of horses and slaves. Joseph, and my janissary, were 
treated like myself, except that they were not invited to my table, 
Ibrahim saluted all his guests with equal cordiality, spoke to all, 
and supplied all with refreshments. Among them were mendi- 
eants in rags, to whom the slaves respectfully carried coffee.’ 

‘Surveyed from the castle of Misitra, the valley of Laconia 
is truly admirable. It extends nearly from north to south, is 
bordered on the west by Taygetus, and on the east by Mounts 
Thornax, Barosthenes, Olympus, and Menelaion: small hills ob- 
struct the northern extremity of the. valley, descend to the 
south, diminishing in height, and terminate in the eminences on 
which Sparta is seated. From Sparta to the sea stretches a level 
and fertile plain watered by the Eurotas.’ 


Our author had some difficulty to find the site of Sparta, 
and he-tells us, that the only object which marks the spot, 
is the miserable hut of a goatherd! But he afterwards 
talks of ‘ the ruins of Sparta.’ This surely is rather ‘in- 
consistent. ‘ The Eurotas, at first denominated Himera, 
now flows forgotten under the appellation of Iri.’ 


‘The road leading from Laconia into the country of Argos, 
was in ancient times, as at the present day, one of the wildest 
and most rugged in Greece. For some time we pursued the way 
to Tripolizza; then turning to the east, we descended into the 
defiles of the mountains. We proceeded at a rapid rate in the 
ravines, and under trees which obliged as te lie down upen our 
horses’ necks.’ 


We shall not dwell on the particulars of our author’s 
route through Argos, Corinth, Megara, and Eleusis to 
Athens, nor shall we specify the antiquities which he de- 
scribes, which have so often been described before.” Wher 
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M. Chateaubriand entered the plain of Attica, the first 
thing which struck him, was the citadel. 


* It ‘was exactly opposite to me,’ says he, ‘ on the other side 
of the plain, and seemed to be supported by Mount Hymettus, 
which formed the back-ground of the picture. It exhibited in a 
confused assemblage, the capitals of the Propylea, the columns 
of the Parthenon and of the temple of Erectheus, the embra- 
sures of a wall planted with cannon, the Gothic ruins of the 
Christians; and the edifices of the Mussulnrans. : 

* Two small hills, the Anchesmus and the Museum, rose to the 
north and south of the Acropolis. Betweéri these two hills, and 
at the foot of the Acropolis, appeared Athens itself, Its flat. 
roofs interspersed with minarets, cypresses; ruins, detached co- 
lumns, and the domes of its mosques crowned with the large 
nests of storks, produced a pleasing effect in the sun’s rays.’ 


Before our author reached Athens, he entered a long 
wood of olives, which forms a divjsion of the plain, on. 
which the town ‘is situated. The Cophisié runs through 
this forest, and, according to thé author, ‘ the trunks of 
the olive-ttees bordered it like aged willows.’ 


* On leaving the olive-wood, we came to a garden surrounded 
with walls, which occupies nearly the site of the outer Cera- 
micus. We proceeded for about half ati hour, through wheat 
stubbles, before we reached Athens. A moderh wall, recently 
repaired, and resembling a garden wall, encompasses the city. 
We passed through the gate, and enteréd Kittle rural streets, cool, 
and very clean: each house has its garden, planted with orange 
and fig-trees. The inhabitants appeared to me to be lively 
and inquisitive, and had not the dejected ldok of the people of 
the Morea.’ 


M. Chateaubriand had a recommendation to M. Fauvel 
the consul, who had resided at Athens for many years, an 
is intimately acquainted with its minutest vestiges of anti- 
quity. He has long been ‘ engaged as a dratghtsman 
upon the ‘ Voyage pittoresque de la Grece.’ " 

M. Chateaubriand, aided by the sagacity and experience 
of M. Fauvel, took a complete and accurate survey of the 
ruins of Athens. We shall extract a few of his descrip- 
tions and remarks. 


‘On passing the middle of modern Athens, and proceeding 
directly west, the houses begin to be more detached, and then 
appear large vacant spaces, some enclosed within the walls of the 
city, and others lying without the walls. In these forsaken 
spaces we find the Temple of Theseus, the Poyx, and the Areo« 


pagus.’ 
Br? 
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The hill on which the Areopagus stands, is separated 
from that which was occupied by the Pnyx, by a little val- 
ley, in which were the tombs of * the two Cymous, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus.’ 


‘ Fhe Pnyx, where the Athenians first held their popular as- 
semblies, is a-kind of esplanade, formed on a steep rock, at the 
back of the Lycabettus. A wall composed of enormous stones 
supperts this esplanade on the north side; on the south stands 2 
rostrum, hewn out of the solid rock, with an ascent of four steps, 
likewise cut out of the rock. I take notice of these circum- 
stances, because ancient travellers were not accurately acquainted 

_with the form of the Pnyx. Lord Elgin, a few years since, 
caused this bill te be cleared of the rubbish; and to him we are 
indebted for the discovery of the steps. As you are not yet 
quite at the top of the reck, you cannot perceive the sea without 
ascending above the rostrum. The people were thus deprived 
of the view of the Pirwus, that factious orators might not lead 
them so easily into rash enterprizes, as if they had before their 
eyes the spectacle of their power and of their fleets.’ 


M. Chateaubriand does not omit to notice the ravages 
which Lord Elgin perpetrated on the Parthenon, which 
soine have Nod others have execrated, and a few 
have praised. We may remark in favour of his lordship, 
that if he had not imported these valuable relics of anti- 
quity into this country, they would probably have either 
been soon removed by other amateurs, or would certainly 
ere long have been destroyed, like many other antiquities, 
by the rude hands of the Mussulmans. M. Chateaubriand 
says, that though the French ‘ have stri Italy of its 
statues and pictures, ‘ they have mutilated no temples for 
the sake of the hasso relievos.’ We confess, that we see 
nothing to praise in their forbearance in this instance, which 
was not suggested by piety, so much as by political consi- 
derations. Had they been at Athens, where they would 
not have had the same motives to correct their rapacity, 
they would probably not have left one stone upon agother 
whieh contained any ornament worth transportation. If 
Lord Elgin had visited Atheus after a previous invasion of 
the French, we believe, that we should never have beheld 
in London any of the inimitable decorations of the 
Parthenon. 


_ From the citadel, M. Chateaubriand had a fine panora- 
mic view of ancient and modern Athens and of the conti- 
guous scenery. 


‘ We had Mount Hymettus on the east; the Peuiclicus ow the 
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north; the Parhes on fhe north-west; the Mounts Icarus, Cor- 
dyalus, or gala on the west, and beyond the former was per- 
ceived the summit of the Cithreron; and to the south-west and 
south appeared the sea, the Pirzus, the coasts of Salamis, 
gina, Epidaurus, and the citadel of Corinth. 

‘ Below us, in the hollow, whose cireumference I have just de- 
scribed, were seen the hills and most of the monuments of 
Athens; to the south-west the hill of the Musewh with tlie 
tomb of Philopappus ; to the west the rocks of the Areopagus,’ 
the Puyx, and the Lycabettus; td the north the littl Mouat 
Achesmus, and to the east the hills which overlook the Stadium. 
At the very foot of the citadel lay the ruins of the theatre of 
Bacchus and of Herodes Atticus.’ ony 

* You must now figure to yourself all this space, partly waste 
and covered with a yellow heath ; partly interspersed with olive 
groves, fields of barley, and vineyards. Your imagination must 

resent shafts of columis and heaps of ancient aud moderh 
ruins, scattered among tliese cultivated lands; and whitened 
walls, and the inclosutes of gardens imtersecting them. You 
must scatter over this space Albanian women fetching water, ox 
washing the garments of the Turks at the wells ; peasants geing 
and coming, driving asses, or carrying provisions on their baeks 
to the city.’ 


Befote we attend M. Chateaubriand from the port-of 
Sunium to embark for Zea, the ancient Ceos, we will ex- 
tract what he appears to have designed as a general pic- 
ture of the aspect of modern Greece, in which we ought 
aber to make some allowances for exaggeration. He 

escribes the ordinary appearance of the country as 


‘ uncaltivated, bate, monotonous, wild, and the ground of a yel- 
low hue, the colour of withered herbage. ‘There are no rivers 
that deserve the appellation; but small streams and tofrénts 
which are dry in summet. No farm-houses, or scarcely afiy, are 
to be seen in the country; you observe né husbandmen, you 
meet no carts, no teams of oxen. Nothing cam be more melin- 
choly than never to be able to discover the marks of modérn 
wheels, where you still perceive in the rock the traces of ancient 
ones. A few peasants in tunics, with red caps on their heads, 
like the galley-slaves at Marseittes, dolefulty wish you as they 
pass Kali spera, good morntig. Before them théev: drive assés 
or small horses with rough coats, which are safticient to ¢arry 
their scanty rustie equipage, or the produce of tlieir vilieyard. 
Bound this desolate region with a sea almost as solitary ;' place 
on the dechivity of a rock a dilapidated watch-tower, a forsaken 
convent; let a minaret rise from the midst of the desert to am 
pounce the empire of slavery; leta herd of goats, or a number 
of sheep, browse upon a cape among columns in ruins ; let the 
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turban of a Turk put the herdsmen to flight, and render the road 
still more lonely; and you will have an accurate idea of the 
picture which Greece now presents.’ 


M. Chateaubriand was hospitably received at Zea by 
M. Pengali, the French vice-consul, whose eldest daughter 
was just going to be married ; and our author was re- 

uested to rs and partici ate in the j joy of the nuptial 
east. From Zea our trave Her proceede to Tino, where 
he embarked on board a felucca which was ready to sail 
for Smyrna, after touching for a few hours at Chio. He 
draws no very agreeable sketch of the present physiog- 
nomy of the C oaleadin, which were once the scenes of so 
much interest and possessed so many attractions. M. Cha- 
teaubriand says, that these islands 


* now wear no other appearance thah that of desolation and ste- 
rility. Dreary villages rise in the form of a sugar loaf upon 
the rocks ; they are commanded by castles still more dreary, and © 
sometimes surrounded with a double or a triple wail, within 
which the inhabitants live in perpetual fear of the Turks and of 
pirates.’ 


The felucca on which M. Chateaubriand embarked, is 
described by him as a light and elegant vessel, having only 
one large sail shaped like the wing of. a sea bird. 


‘It was the property of one family, composed of a father, 
mother, brother, and six sons. The father was the captain, the 
brother acted as piiot, and the sons were the common sailors : 
the mother prepared their repasts. Never did I see such cheer- 
fulness, such cleanliness, and such dexterity, as among this crew 
of brothers. The felucca was swept, scoured, and decorated 
like a favourite apartment: it had a large chaplet at the stern, 
with an image of the Panagia, and an olive branch above it. 
It is very common in the east, to see a family thus embark its 
whole fortune in a vessel, change its climate without quitting its 
home, and withdraw itself from servitude, by leading the life e-of 
the Scythiaus on the bosom of the deep.’ 


When our author arrived at Smyrna, he found a lodgin 
bespoken for him at an inn by order of the French osing 
M. Chauderloz. Smyrna ‘ exhibited the appearance of a 
maritime city of Italy. Here he ee to proceed by 
land to Constantino “4 to procure firmans, and then toem- 
bark with the Geese pilgrims for Syria. ‘Two days after 
his arrival at Smyrna, M. Chateaubriand set out on this 


expedition. The following is a busy and characteristic 
scene. | 
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« It was midnight when we arrived at the kan of Menemen. [ 
perceived at a distance a great number of scattered lights = it 
was a.caravan making a.halt. On a nearer approach I distin- 
guished camels, ‘some’ lying, others standing, some with their 
loads, ‘others relieved from the. burden: Horses and asses 
without bridles were eating barley out of leather buckets ; some 
of the men Were still on horseback, and the women, veiled, liad 
not alighted from their dromedaries. Turkish merchants were 
seated cross-legged on carpets in groups round the fires, at which 
the slaves were busily employed in dressing _ Other tra- 
vellers. were smoking their pipes at the door of the kan, chewing 
opium, and listening to stories. Here were people burning coffee 
in iron pots ; there hucksters went about from fire to fire offering 
cakes, fruits, and poultry for sale. Singers were amusing the 
crowd ; imans were performing their ablutions, prostrating them- 
selves, rising. again and invoking the prophet ; and the camel- 
drivers lay snoring on the ground; The place was strewed with 


. 


packages, bags of cotton, and couffs of rice.’ 


Our author, in his way to Constantinople, passed Ehrougt 
Kireagach, a large and opulent town, ‘celebrated through- 
out all the Levant. for the superiority of its cotton;’ but 
unnoticed by travellers and unmarked in the maps. When 
our traveller had reached the Turkish capital, he says, 


‘I immediately remarked the. bustle on the quays, and the 
throng of porters, merchants, and seamen, the latter announcing 
by the different colour of their complexions, by the diversity of 
their languages, and of their dress, by. their robes, their hats, 
their caps, their turbans, that they had come from every part of 
Europe and Asia to inhabit this frontier of two worlds.. The 
almost total absence of women, the want of wheel carriages, 
and the multitude of dogs without masters, were the three dis- 
tinguishing characteristics that first struck me in the interior of 
this extraordinary city. As scarcely any person walks abroad 
but in slippers, as there is no rumbling of coaches and Carts, as 
there are no bells and scarcely any trades that require the aid of 
the hammer, a continual sileyce prevails. You see around you.a 
mute crowd of individuals, seemingly desirous of passing uaper 
ceived, as if solicitous to escapé the observation of a master. 
You are continually meeting with a bazar and a cemetery, asif 
the Turks were born only to buy, to sell, and to die. The ce- 
meteries, without walls, and situated in the middle of the streets 
are magnificent groves of cypresses ; the doves build their nests 
in these trees and share the peace of the dead. Here and there 
you perceive antique structures, harmonizing neither with the 
modern inhabitants, nor with the new edifices by which they are 
surrounded: you would almost imagine that they bad been 
transported into this oriental city by the effect of enchantment. 
No sign of joy, no appearance of comfort meets your eye; what 
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you see is not a people, but a herd tended by an iman and 
slaughtered by a janissary.’ 


At Constantinople, M. Chateaubriand procured the fir- 
mans necessary for his voyage to Jerusalem, ‘ which the 
ambassador (General Sebastiani), accompanied with letters 
addressed to the superior of the religious in the Hol 
Land,’ and to the French consuls in Egypt and Syria. He 
likewise gave him permission to draw bills upon him at 
sight whenever he might have occasion for money. ! 

Our author left Constantinople with joy, and ‘ steered 
towards Jerusalem under the banner of the cross.’ He 
thus describes the state of the vessel on which he embarked 
for the Holy Land. ; 


‘ We had on board near two hundred passengers, men, women, 
and children; the like number of mats were seen ranged in 
order on either side of the ship between decks. A slip of paper 
pasted above each mat was inscribed with the name of the pro- 
prietor. Each of the pilgrims had suspended his staff, his chaplet, 
and a small cross over his pillow. The captain’s cabin was oc- 
cupied' by the papas who were the conductors of the company. 
At the entrance of this cabin, two anti-chambers had been con- 
trived: in one of these dark holes, about six feet square, I had 
the honour to lodge with my two servants; and the apartment 
opposite to mine was occupied by a family. In this kind of ‘re- 
public each ‘lived as he pleased: the women nursed their chil- 
dren, the men smoked, or dressed their dinners, and the papas 
spent their time in conversation. On ail sides were heard the 
sounds of mandolines, violins, and lyres: somé sung, others 
danced, laughed, or prayed. Joy was imprinted on every face. 
Jerusalem ! said they to me, pointing to the south, and I replied : 
Jerusalem! In short, but for fear, we should have been the hap- 
piest creatures in the world; but at the least gust of wind the 
seamen furled the sails, and the pilgrims ejaculated: Christos! 
Kyrie eleison.’ 


When our author arrived at Jaffa, he was most cor- 
dially received by the ghostly fathers belonging to the hos- 
pital at that place. After having been cooped up for some 
time in a Greek ship with two hundred pilgrims, he found 
great satisfaction in being shown by the friendly monk into 
a cell, ‘in which was a table, a bed, ink, paper, fresh 
water, and clean linen.” When he was invited into the 
refectory in the evening, the following will prove, that 
_ M. Chateaubriand’s spiritual friends were not unmindful 
of his corporeal comforts. 


! Ona small, clean, separate table, they set before me poultry, 
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fish, excellent frnit, suchas pomegranates, water-melons, grapes, 
and dates in their prime; I had as much Cyprus.wine and Turkey 
coffee as I chose to drink. While I was thus liberally supplied 
with good things, the fathers ate only a little fish witheut salt or 
oil.’ They were cheerful with moderation, familiar with polite- 
' ness; asked no useless questions and shewed no vain curiosity. 
All their conversation turned on the subject of my tour and the 
measures that ought to be adopted to enable me to accomplish 
it in safety ; “ for,” said they, “ we are now answerable for you 
to your country.” They had already sent off an express to the 
sheik of the Arabs ia mountains of Judea, and another te 
the father proeurator of Rama. ‘“ We receive you,” said Father 
Munoz to me, “ with a heart dimpido e bianco.” This good 
Spaniard had no occasion to assure me of the siacerity of his 
sentiments; I should easily have discovered it in the benignity 
of his looks.’ *. 

The father, whose heart was clear as crystal, assured our 
traveller, that the lifé which he had led in this monastic re- 
tirement for the Iast fifty years, seemed to him ‘ wn vero 
paradiso.’ 


* Would the reader like te know what sort. of. a paradise this 
is? Every day a pew oppression, menaces of the hastinado, of 
fetters, of death. These religious having last Easter washed the 
linen belonging to the altar, the water impregnated with starch, 
as it ran away from the convent, whitened a stone. A Turk 
passed, and seeing this stone, went and informed the cadi, that 
the fathers had been repairing their house. The cadi hastened 
to the spot, decided that the stone which was black had hecome 
white, aad without hearing what the religious bad to say, obliged 
then to pay ten purses.’ 


How soon does the human mind reeoneile itself to the 
most perilous and distressing situations, and learn to ex- 
tract happiness from circumstances, which, to the casual 
beholder, would seem productive of nothing but misery! 

Our author, with his attendants, made his way to Jerus 
salem in the garb of the poor Latin pilgrims, by ‘which 
means he was protected from the exactions of the Turks 
ami Arabs, which any appearance of wealth would have 
excited. As he approached Jerusalem, all vegetation 
ceased. The ground exhibited no verdure, and the moun 
tains were sterile and bare. 


‘ Iu this dreary region we kept ascending for au hour to gain 
an elevated hill which we saw before us; after which we pro- 
ceeded for another hour across a naked plain bestrewed with 
loose stones. All at once, at the extremity of this plain I per- 
ceived a lige of Gothic walls, flanked with square towers, and 
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the tops of afew buildings peepingubove them. At the foot of 
this wall appeared a‘camp of Turkish horse, with all the accom- 
paniments of oriental pomp. 7 Coeds!» ** The Holy City!” 
exclaimed the guide, and away he went at full gallop.’ 


Our author, without stopping at Jerusalem, first made 
an excursion to the Jordan and the Dead Sea, when he re- 
turned to explore the curiosities of the Holy — He 
stopped at the convent at Bethlehem in his way. He then 
set out on horseback from this place, attended ‘by six Beth- 
lehemite Arabs on foot, armed with daggers and long 
matchlocks. Three of them. marched before and three 
behind. He pursued his route to the monastery of St. 
Saba, situated ‘in the ruins of the brook Cedron,’ after 
having narrowly escaped the violence of some wandering 
Bedouins. Afier leaving this convent, 


* we proceeded,’ says .M. Chateaubriand, ‘ along the channel of 
Cedron, and then crossing the ravine pursued our course to the 
east. We descried Jerusalem, through an opening between the 
mountains, 1 knew not exactly what it was that I saw; I took 
it for a mass of rugged rocks. Ti® sudden appearance of that 
city of desolations amid a solitude so desolate had something 
awful; she was truly the queen of the desert.’ 


When our author arrived at the Dead Sea, it was, he 
says, 
* quite dark. The first thing I did on alighting, was to walk 
into the lake up to my knees, and to taste the water. I found it 
impossible to keep it in my mouth. It far exceeds that of the 
sea in saltness, and produces upon the lips the effect of a strong 
solution of alum. Before my boots were completely dry, they 
were covered with salt; our clothes, our hats, our hands, were, 
in less than three hours impregnated with this mineral. Galen, 


as early as his time, remarked these effects, and Pococke con- 
firms their existence.’ 


- M. Chateaubriand visited Jericho in his way back to 
Jerusalem, which is at present adorned neither with roses 
nor palm-trees.. He passed through Bahurun, ‘ where 
David was stoned by Shimei,’ and descended into the Holy 
City from the mount of olives. In this part of his work, 
our author has inserted some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the Arabs. The following is an account of the 
manner in which the Arabian horses are trained to hardi- 
hood. It may be called a truly Spartan education. 


* They are never,’ says M. Chateaubriand, ‘ put under shelter, 
but left exposed to the most intense heat of the sun, tied by all 
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four legs to stakes driven in the ground, so that they cannot stir, 
The saddle is never taken from their backs; they frequently 
drink but once, and have only one feed of barley im twenty-four 
hours. This rigid treatment, so far from wearing them out, gives 
them sobriety, patience, and speed. I have often admired an 
Arabian steed thus tied down to the burning sand, his hair 
loosely. flowing, his head bowed between his legs to find a little 
shade, and stealing with his wild eye, an oblique glance‘at his 
master. Release his legs from the shackles, spring upon his 
back, and he will paw in the valley, he will rejoice im his 
strength, he will swallow the ground in the fierceness of his rage, 
and you recognise the original of the picture delineated by 
Job.’ 

‘ Eighty or one hundred piastres are given for an ordinary 
horse, which is in general less valued than an ass or 2 mule ; but 
a horse of a well known Arabian breed will fetch any price. 
Abdallah, Pacha of Damascus, had just given three thousand 
piastres for one. The history of a horse is frequently the topic 
of general conversation. When I was at Jerusalem, the feats of 
one of these wonderful steeds made a great noise. The bedouin, 
to whom the animal, a mare, belonged, being pursued by the 
governor's guards, rushed with her from the top of the bills 
that overlooked Jericho. The mare scoured at full gallop dowa 
an almost perpendicular declivity without stumbling, and left 
the soldiers lost in admiration and astonishment. The poor 
creature, howeyer, dropped down dead on entering Jericho, and 
the bedouin, who would not quit her, was taken, weeping over 
the body of his companion. This mare has a brother in the 
desert, who is so famous, that the Arabs always know where he 
has been, where he is, what he is doing, and how he does. Ali 
Aga religiously shewed. me in the mountains near Jericho the 
footsteps of the mare that died in the attempt to save her 
master; A Macedonian could not have beheld those of Buce- 
phalus with greater respect.’ 


We shall not repeat what M. Chateaubriand has said 
himself or copied from others respecting the Holy Sepul- 
chre and other ecclesiastical antiquities at Jerusalem. The 
following will sufficiently delineate the general aspect of 
the city, with the misery and oppression of the inha- 
bitants. ; 


‘ The houses of Jerusalem are heavy square masses, very low, 
without chimnies or windows; they have flat terraces or domes 
on the top,-and look like prisons or sepulchres. The whole 
would appear to the eye one uninterrupted level, did not the 
steeples of the churches, the minarets of the mosques, the sum- 
mits of a few cypresses and the clumps of nopals, break the 
yniformity of the plan. On beholding these stone buildings, 
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encompassed by a strong country, you are ready to inqnire if 
they are not the confused monuments of a cemetery in the 
midst of a desert. 

‘Enter the city, but nothing will you there find to make 
amends for the dulness of its exterior. You lose yourself among 
narrow, unpaved streets, here going up hill, there down, from 
the inequality of the ground, and you walk among clouds of 
dust or loose stones. Canvas stretched from house to house in- 
creases the gloom of this labyrinth; bazars, roofed over, and 
fraught with infection, completely exclude the light from the 
desolate city.. A few paltry shops expose nothing but wretched- 
ness to view, and even these are frequently shut, from the appre- 
hension of the passage of a cadi. Nota creature is to be seen in 
the streets, not a creature at the gates, except now and then a 

‘peasant gliding through the gloom, concealing under his gar- 
ments the fruits of his labour, lest he should be robbed of his 
hard earnings by the rapacious soldier, Aside in a corner, the 
Arab butcher is slaughtering some animal, suspended by the legs 
from a wall n ruins: from his haggard and ferocious leok and 
his bloody hands, you would rather suppose, that he had been 
cutting the threat of a fellow creature than killing a lamb. The 
only acise heard from time to time in this deicide city is the 
galloping of the steed of the desert: it is the janissary who 
brings the head of the bedouin, or returns from plundering the 


unhappy fellali.’ 


From Jerusalem M. Chateaubriand returned to Jaffa, 
from which place he had an agreeable passage by sea to 
Alexandria. From Alexandria he proceeded to Cairo, but 
he was a from visiting the Pyramids, as the waters 


of the Nile had not at that time sufficiently subsided for 
him to reach them on horseback, and were not high enough 
for him to approach them ina boat. Our traveller says, 
that he could have reconciled himself to a residence at 
Cairo, as it was the only place which he had seen which 
came up to his idea of an oriental city. 


‘It still retauts many traces of the visit of the French; the 
women shew themselves with less reserve than formerly ; you are 
at perfeet liberty to go in and out whenever and wherever you 
please ; and the European dress, instead of being an object of 
insult, is a claim to protection.’ 


Though M. Chateaubriand appears to have been de- 
lighted with Cairo and the Delta of Egypt, he thought 
Alexandria ‘the most dreary and desolate place in the 
world.’ 

* Modern Alexandria every where mingling its ruins with the 
ruins of the ancient city; an Arab galloping among them upoa 
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an ass; anumber of half-starved dogs devouring the careases of 
camels. on the beach ; the fags of tlie Eurapedm ¢ofisals\ivaving 
over their habitations,.and displaying hostile colours'in the midst 
of tombs—such was the spectacle here presented to my view, 

* Sometimes I took a ride with M. Drovetti to the old town, to 
Necropolis, or to the desert. The plant, which: yrelds soda 
scarcely covered the dry sand; the jackals fled at our oach.; 
a species of cricket chirped with a shrill and disagreeahie voice, 
painfully reminding you: of the villager’s cot im this solitude, 
where no rural Gone ever calls you to the tent of the Arab, 
This place has become still more dreary since the Etiglish inun- 
dated the spacious hollow which served’ Alexandria fora garden. 
Nothing meets the eye but sand, water, and Pompey’s ete 
pillar.’ 


Our author encountered a most tremendous sterm in his 
voyage from Alexandria to Tunis. He appears very nar< 
rowly to have escaped shipwreck. ‘ For os days,” 
says he, ‘ we kay. off the east coast of the kingdom of Tunis, 
suspendéd between life and death.’ At'Tunis, he experi 
enced, for six weeks, the generous hospitality of the 
French consul, M. Devoise. In this part of his work, he 
retails a good deal of historical information abeut Scipio, 
Hannibal, Carthage, &c. which seems to have been de- 
signed to eke out this portion of his book. We cannot, 
however, accuse M. Chateaubriand so much as many other 
writers. of travels, of swelling out his narrative with the 
repetition of staleand antiquated matter, which has already 
been fifty or sixty: times before the public in various shapes 
and combinations. From Tunis, Mi. Chateaubriand pro- 
ceeded to Spain. He landed at Algesiraz and travelled 
through the peninsulainto France. The first part of his 
travels is the best written. It possesses most animation 
and interest. M. Chateaubriand appears to be a man of 
strong feelings ; and his sensibility partakes much ofa de- 
votional hue, often tinged with a deep melancholy, by the 
reverses.and misfortunes which he has experienced. He 
is often a nice and diseriminating observer, and his sketches 
both of persons and of places. sometimes exhabit much cor-. 
rectness, vivavity, and spirit of delineation. His pictures 
are occasionally rendered more attractive by the delicate 
moral touches with which they are interspersed. They are 
thus brought home to the heart. This is no smalt merit,. 
and as this must be the product of education, tempera- 
ment, and circumstances, it is what few travellers possess. 
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Ant. V.~Thinks-I-to-Myself. A Serio-Ludicro, Tragico- 


Comico Tale. Written by Thinks-I-to-Myself who ? 
2 Vols. London, Sherwood, 1811, price 10s. 6d. : 


‘ THINK we to ourselves,’ (on reading the aforesaid 
tale) a neat specimen of clerico-talents enough ; ‘and we 
give the gentleman every credit for his happy selection of 
quaint and fashionable phrases. What 1s called the wit 
of our modern comedies consists in an ‘odd way of adapt- 
ing some absurd phrase, to every thing that 1s said, and 
which amongst the frivolous and thoughtless is repeated 
as wit. As for instance, at one time, when you-asked 
your friend ‘ How do you?’ the answer was Oh! ‘ J keep 
moving, * pushing on Sir. At anothertime, if you:made 
any observation or remark, the answer was, ‘ Thank you 
for that;? ‘ ITowe you one; * That’s your sort.’ And at 
one time on taking leave it was all D.1.0.. Such wise 
sentences were perpetually rung in your ears. Now the 
fashionable slang-term we suppose will be, ‘ Thinks 1 to 
myself.’ : 

Now ‘ Think we to ourselves,’ can any thing show the 
frivolous, not to say deprayed taste of the times so much 
as this kind of writing ? Our serio-ludicro clerico friend, 
whose book is before us, has happily availed himself of 
this species of taste, and by oe together some very 
common-place observations, and tacking a ‘ thinks I to 
myself’ to the tail of every sentence, aptly or inaptly, 
yan and hackneys it in your ears, and modestly te 
and as modestly expects you to pronounce it wit; and 
perhaps his modesty is such that he will be surprized if 
you do not think it sense into the bargain. ‘ But think we 
to ourselves,’ this is expecting a little too much. 

The hero of this tale is represented as the only son of 
a mighty worthy couple, who conform to all the common 
formalities of society; receive and return visits; quote 
the Scripture; and keep the fourth ‘commandment with 
all possible strictness, &c. &e. This we is more taciturn 
than loquacious; he sits quiet and makes observations, 
and keeps his remarks to himself, which always begin or 
end with ‘ Thinks-I-to-inyself;’ and upon this poor tat- 
tered rag of a phrase, all the merit, the spirit, and the wit 
of the book are hung, if merit, and spirit, and wit they 
ean be called. : 

As aspecimen of this wit, we will give the following : 
our hero is sitting with his mother, when a lady, her 
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daughters; a troublesome child, and two pug dogs, pay 
them a morning. visit. The lady’s name is. Fidget,-and 
she proposes this little child of four years old should let 
Mrs. Dermont, our hero’s mother, hear how well he can 
spout. on 
‘ Thinks-I-to-myself, in some confusion, spout what? whiere? 
how,? J soon found, however, that-it only meant, that he'should 
entertain us with a specimen of his premature memory, and 

oratorical talents, by speaking a speech.’ oy!’ lian? tele 
Now, ‘ think we to ourselves, what else should it be? 
What dirty ideas could Mr. Clerico-Comico have in his 
head that he should be confused at? The young gentle- 
man’s first attempt, we are told, was upon Pope’s Uni- 
~ versal. Prayer; and that he pronounced the fourth line all 

together in gne word in the following manner : aT 

* «Father of all, in every age, 
‘In every clime ador'd; 
By Saint; by savage, and'by sage, 
JovaJovaLord!’ © a 
* JovaJovaLord ! This was the word, and the only word that 
could be got out of his mouth, and thinks-J-to-myself it would 
be well if no greater blunders had ever been committed with 
regard to that insidious line.’ 


Think we to ourselves why ‘ insidious,’ friend Clerico- 
Comico? 


* However, in consequence of this invincible misnomer, the 
Universal Prayer was laid by, and other pieces successively pro- 
posed till it was, at length, determined that what he shone most 
in; was King Lear's address to the Tempest, and this was ac- 
cordingly fixed upon as his chef d’cuvre im the art of oratory. 
Some preliminaries, however, in this instance appeared to be 
necessary. It was not reasonable to suppose young Master 
could .address a storm without some sort of symptoms at® least 
of a real storm. It was agreed upon, therefore, that he should 
not commence his speech till he heard a rumbling noise pro- 
ceed from the company: present, and we were all desired to 
bear our part in this fictitious thynder; how we all thundered 
I cannot pretend to say, but so it was, that in due time, by the 

‘aid of such noises as we could severally and joinily contribute, 
the storm began most nobly, when the young orator stepping 


forward, -his eyes and right hand raised, and his right foot pro 
truded secundum artem, he thus began: : 


** Blow winds and cack your cheeks !”—~ 


“Crack your cheeks,” my love, says his sister, in great 
haste and agitation; “ what can you ‘mean By “ cack your 
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cheeks?” “ what's. that pray?” ‘“‘ Aye, what is thaf,” says 
Mrs, Fidget; “ but I believe, Ma'am,” adds she, turning to my’ 
mother, “I nrust make his excuses for Him; you must know, 
he cannot be brought yet to pronounce an R, do all we can, sv’ 
that he always leaves it quite out, as in the case of cack for 
crack,” 


Think we to ourselves this is' as vulgar low stuff, as any 
body would wish to hear or to read; and we could not 
help thinking the author a very underbred: nasty fellow. 
The rest of this scene is however ina much better style, 
and shows in rather a lively manner the absurdity of fond 
parents in making their children. appear fools. 

Our author is very severe on the 'mode)in which the 
ore of on life eh me: ¢ as, for a 

eprecates all morning visitings and’polite acts of neigh- 
beetiheatie because in his wisdom ee found out = 
when a lady addresses you in the usual phrase of, ‘ she 
hoped to have the pleasure of receiving a visit from you,’ 
= was at the same time wishing you an hundred miles 
or. 


‘I soon found that people were troublesome to each other 
by settled compact, treaty and agreement, not. signed, sealed’ 
and delivered indeed in any form, but concluded te be so, and: 
therefore never to be violated. 1 soon found that none were 
duped, none really taken im, none really deceived :—that “ I 
am extremely happy to see you,” meant no,more in reality than; 
‘« that I am come because I could not help it,” and that “ pray 
stay longer,” implied little else than “‘ I wish you’ were gone,” 
or some such elegant valediction. Still 1 could not break my- 
self of my nae rd they were for ever récutring: in the’ 
mean time, I-tried to be as civil and decent as I could in my 
reflections; think’s I to myself, that’s a lie! weyer once passed 
the threshold of my thoughts; bat when any thing very con- 
trary to the truth seemed to strike’ me, especially where ladies 
were concerned, the utmost asperity of thought indulged, was 
no greater than, think's I to myself, that’s a bounce; or a fib; 
or ahum ; and so‘on.” 

We know not on what reasonable ground otr serio- 
comico-clerico friend should object to: those acts of social 
courtesy which certainly tend to produce that refinement 
of manners and. urbanity of behaviour, which make all 
the difference between a well bred man and a savage, and, 
in our humble. opinion, render individuals amiable, life’ 
pleasurable, aad: compaay elegant. If we aré for ever to 
look surly, and perpetua m fe suspect the sincerity which 
prompts the common p 


teness which we experience ip 
2 
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our every day society; and receive with sullen reserve 
and rudeness, the natural and innocent common-place 
diction of good breeding, to what a state of uncouth bar- 
barism is the community likely to be reduced? We should 
be as hoggish or as flippant in our remarks as ‘ Thinks I 
to myself’ too often appears. 

Independently of all the above nonsense and cant about 
truth, we were much pleased with the lively account our 
comico friend gives of a fashionably educated lady; a 
Miss Twist, an heiress toa fine estate, which joins that 
of Mr. Dermont; who is heir toa title. The father of 
Miss Twist, who has made his fortune in~the tobacco 
trade, takes every opportunity (as well as the rest of her 
family) of hinting in pretty plain terms that a match be- 
tween Miss, and our ‘ Thinks I to myself” would be vastly 
desirable ; but ‘ Thinks I to myserf prefers Geek 
daughter; and the difference of these young ladies’ cha 
racters is the best part of the present composition. 

Miss Twist is represented as extremely uccomplished. 
She has had all sorts of masters. Music, dancing, paint- 
ing, were thought but trivial acquirements. She had at- 
tended all the fashionable lectures; and, of course, had 
the credit of understanding chemistry, geology, philology, 
and as many other ‘ ologies’ as would turn any young 
Miss’s brain. She is represented as proud, and not the best 
. temper in the world. Indeed she appears to be a pert 
minx, and a vulgar upstart. Miss Emily Mandeville, 
the parson’s daughter, is of course the exact reverse of 
the foerned Miss Twist. 

We must pass over all the love symptoms of Mr. Ro- 
bert Dermont, which are carried to a most tedious length, 
and who whimsically enough consults a physical book to 
find out the reason of the violent bumping of his heart, 
when in the presence of the parson’s daughter. Here 
we have as complete a jargon of nonsense administered 
to us on ipccacuanha, asafeetida, Glauber’s salt, Socotrine ~ 
iloes, jalap, and senna, as any Grub-Street quill driver 
ever succeeded in putting on paper, with as many repe- 
titions of ‘ Thinks I To Myself, as the author judged 
ra by way of making it witty. 

The following extract is taken from the account of a 
ball given by Mr. and Mrs. Dermont, in which Miss Twist 
is brought forward and made to appear, as many an 
underbred, but rich and showy Miss often does, who ex- 
poses herself in her foolish competition for precedency. 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 24, December, 1811. Cec 
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‘ Some preparations now began to be tade for beginning the 
ball, and I felt quite sure that I should be too late to aceoin- 
plish my end, when as good luck would have it, Mr. Mandeville 
made a bold piish to get at them, and followed close in the 
rear:—the point now seemed to me to be accomplished :I 
had got close to Emily, and was just in the act of stooping to 
ask her to be my partner, (for lreman threadpapers you khow 
are generatly pretty tall) when I received such a horrible pinch 
just. on tlie tender part above the elbow of ‘my right arm, that 
{ liad liked to have screamed aloud : Thinks-I-to-myself, spring- 
guns and steel-traps, as sure as I am born! !—It was my father 
in fact, who leaning over two benches, said in great haste, 
*« Bob, come here, 1 have engaged you to Miss Twist :—being 
too confused to think or say any thing to myself, as customary, 
I mechanically answered, “I'll come directly, Sir,” possibly, 
with an appearance of joy rather than sorrow, for these con- 
tradictions were among the symptoms of my complaint :—I was 
just going to say Emily “ pray dance with me the two nezt 
dances,” but alas! at that instant, a tall dashing young man 
came up to her, and asked her to:dance, and she assented, as F 
Fancied, with peculiar satisfaction. 

‘I now had to find my father and Miss Twist, which I was 
not long in doing:—the music had began to. play, and all was 
ina complete bustle. 1 found Miss Twist standing before Mrs. 
Twist, who seemed to be looping up her gown, and making 
other preparations for dancing:—I went to her, putting on 
my gloves, “Miss Twist,” says I, “I believe I am to have 
the honour of dancing with you;’—she bobbed something at 
‘me, which I] suppose she called a curtsey, and was soon ready 
to be led into the ranks;—but her fresh difficulties again 
ensaed :—my mother had carefully mvited all that she had met 
at Nicotium Castle, but being much better known in the neigh- 
bourhood, and willing that none should be excluded, her in- 
vitations had extended upwards and downwerds to many more : 
-—at the lower extremity, besides the Mandevilles, there was 
auother Clergyman’s family, three young ladies who lived with 
an old aunt, just by, that never went out, and poor Miss Creep- 
mouse, who also seldom got’such a holiday :—there were some 
voting men, whose parents were worthy, but not over genteel, 
aud a few officers from the barracks, partieularly and respect- 
ably recommended to their uotice;—;Mrs. Twist had invited 
them all indiscriminately) ;—at the upper extremity, there were. 
the additions of Jord and Lady Charleville, the two Miss 
Charlevilles, a nieve of Lord Charleville’s and his eldest son, 
a Lieutenant in the Guards ;—there were Sir Henry and Lady 
Lydiard, their three daughters, and two sons ;—there were 
besides, a Mr. Wentworth, and Lady Maria Wentworth, the 
sister of a Seotch Marquis, and their daughter, Miss Went- 
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worth. Lord Chatleville had thought it proper to emgage my 
sister and led her to the top of the room. 4 

Poor Miss Twist having began her own ball, very mich 
wished I believe, to begin our’s too;—she sidled up close 
to my sister, and seemed evidently to'wish to stand at least 
next to her :—the order of precedency, I believe, had never 
yet been duly studied at Nicotium castle:—I began to be 
frightened, because at one time the Miss Charlevilles, who wert 
not what I call high-bred, but therough-bred, seemed dis- 
posed to overlook her attempt to get above them, and to give 
way to her, which would have made her so conspicuously 
wrong, that I should have been qnite distressed; my sister 
managed to prevent it by y retaining the Miss Charlevilles | 
to her, we were obliged to cast down two. couple;—that 
brought us to the Miss Lydiards:—they were by no means 
so well metined to part with their places ;—they well knew 
that they must come next te the Honourables:—as they hung 
together we were here obliged to cast down three couple more: 
—and then came another hitch, for there stood Miss Went. 
worth, but the youngest Miss Lydiard, grasped se fast hold: of 
her hand, just at the moment Miss Twist made her last effort 
to insert herself among the grandees, that we were compelled 
to cast off one more couple, and did not therefore fairly get 
a place till we were the eighth couple from the top. 

As I had nething to do but to keep pace with her on the 
gentieman’s side of the — I at length got my preper sta- 
tion opposite to her; inks-I to-my-self,— mortified! as it 
manifestly proceeded from ignorance, I felt sorry for her, 
though it was well for her to gam such experience any how: 
Mrs. Twist feeling if possible more for her than she felt for 
herself, came up to her, and I overheard her whisper,—. “ they 
are the Honourable Miss Charievilles, and Sit Henry’s daugh- 
ters, you know,” and so on—which I apprehend, gave her 
some conifert and ecensolation; how much I camnot pretend 
to say. 

‘ The bali had new actually began. I ventured to cast my 
eyes frequently down towards where the Miss Mandevilles 
stood, and every time it struck me, that Emily seemed parti- 
cularly happy with her partner ;—how much I wished her to 
be walking in the garden at the Vicarage! Thinks-L-to-mysclf, 
Ill never go there again: —as we drew near fo the top, it 
struck me that whenever we set off, we should make a rattling 
like that of a team of horses with their loose harness returning 
from plough ; for Miss Twist had on her neck such‘a profu- 
sion of pefident ornaments, that it looked as if in dredsing she 
had taken no other care to but avoid leaving one trinket be- 
hind ;—she had on first, an exceeditig handsome pearl néck- 
lace; then, suspended to one gold chain, a locket tichby set in 
diamonds, in which appeared to be twisted and eatwmed, the 
' Cc2 
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respective ringlets of her honoured parents; them. suspénded 
to another gold chain, an agate essence bottle set in gold, 
filled with otto of roses ;—and besides: that, though she ‘was 
about as near sighted as a lynx, suspended on a third gold 
chain an eye-glass, surrounded .with-large pearls ;—how all 
these things were to be safely eonveyed to the end of thirty 
ot forty couple, appeared to me to be a mystery, and .as it 

ned I was right, for we had scarcely got down three 
couple, before the gold mounted essence -bojtle fell foul of the 
pearl eye-glass and broke it all to pieces ;—the glass itself was 
of course no !oss, and as it drew the attention of all the com- 
pany to the splendour of the setting, it’ had a most desirable 
effect: Thinks-I-to-myself, that will be mended before the next 
ball, and perhaps the essence bottle will be left to dangle just as 
near to.it as ever.’ 

As soon as this little interruption was settled which brought 
up Mrs. Twist, and seemed to interest her exceedingly,: we 
went on, turning and twisting, generally so separated from:each 
other, that I had little occasion to. talk to her, (and ‘I was 
heartily glad of it):—when we got to Miss Mandeville and her 
dashing partner, I had to set corners with her, and turn her; I 
had determined to give her a little gentle rebuke for her. indif- 
ference, but when I touched her hand, my tongue cleaved to 
the roof of my mouth and I could not utter a word :—I had 
the resolution, however, to swing her off, with a remarkable 
air of unconceru, and. 1 flattered myself that. she. seemed 
hurt ; Thinks-I-to-myself,—affronted ! when we had. really got 
to the bottom, Miss Twist fanned herself, and breathed hard: 
I said, * it is very hot, but it was a pretty dance ;”—“ too crowd- 
ed ;”—and a number of other common-place ball remarks, 
which did very well, and were quite enough, I have a ‘notion 
to satisfy her that I was iu love with ber :—we danced down 
the second dance together,and then she bobbed a curtsey, and 
I bobbed a bow, like Mother Hubbard and her Dog, and it 
was all very well settled.’ 


Mr. Dermont is next to be sent to a Scotch university. 
He accordingly sets off with his tutor for Edinburgh 
but why our serio-comico-clerico friend should think it 
necessary to give us chapter and verse of-every country 
town through which he passed to and from the land of 
cakes, we cannot comprehend ; except that it was an easy 
and expeditious way of making a book. Why else should . 
he have thought it necessary to tell us that the China of 
Derby was made of earth; and that the cutlery goods of 
Sheffield afforded his tutor an opportunity of giving him 
a ‘general idea of the classification of minerals,’ &c. &c.? 
Next follows a long prosing about what every one may: 
pick out of Brookes’s Gazetteer or the Encyclopedia. 


- 
9 
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* Think we to. ourselves,’ how very kind it is in Mr. 
‘ Thinks-I-to-Myself,’ to inform us that he visited Studley, 
Hackfall, and Fountain’s Abbey; that he went in a boat 
on Keswick Lake (what else was the lout to go on the 
lake in?) and let off a cannon to hear the reverberation, 
&c. &c.! At the end of above twenty pages of this kind 
of edification we are brought to Durham, and as it may 
amuse our readers, we will give them the following: spe- 
cimen of the felicity with which our friend comico-clerico 
can flummer a bishop; and at the same time give a broad 
hint to promote his own interest. 


‘ We stopped a whole day at Durham. I believe Mr. Har- 
grave wished to examine into the circumstances of that great 
prize in~the ecclesiastical lottery; not with any expectation 
of it, for though no man could be more worthy of it, yet 
undoubtedly no man could be less covetous or ambitious, 
but by way of seeing what he might have attained to in his 
profession had he been less worthy or more covetous or more 
ambitious. Nota bene; however, that just as I am writing this, 
that see happens to be in the hands of a most munificent 
Prelate, and I wish it may never be in worse hands for, Thinks- 
£-to-myself, | 


‘ He that does good with his money and pelf, 
Is a help to his neighbour as well as himself.” 


The first volume closes with Mr. Twist’s giving an ac- 
count of a boxing match, the merit of which lies in the 
faithful minuteness with which it is copied from the daily 
prints. We have besides a dissertation on suicide, to 
which is added a poem in defence of it, with a very good 
answer. The second volume commences with the little 
difficulties which Mr. Dermont experienced in managing 
his love affair with Miss Mandeville, and checking the 

resumption of Miss Twist, who had laid still closer siege 
bor the possession of his person on hearing that his father 
had, from the death of a relation, become my Lord Kil- 
garnock. Amongst the passages which are introduced 
from Scripture in this part of the work are the following: 


‘The wise King of Judah saith, a sore evil which I have 
seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for the owners thereof ta 
their hurt ;’ ‘ the race is not always to the swift ? and‘ there is 
a time to get, and a time to lose.’ : 


Mr. Dermont at length marries the parson’s daughter, 
and gets into parliament. ‘This gives friend Comico a 
fine opportunity for a slap at the whip club, and what he 
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terms the odd friends of libetty, who ride in triumphal 
cars and speechify in taverns and on coach boxes. then 
follows an account of friend Clerico’s politics, which is in 
the same style, as the philipics which we sometimes read 
in the papers, from the pens of some hireling who wishes 
to md m the people believe that oppression, taxes, and 
the high price of provisions are no things; and that, 
so far from. being dissatisfied with half-starved stomachs, 
they ought to down on their knees to the ministers, and 
return thanks for what they can get. Then comes a long 
harangue upon London hours, London manners, London 
customs, and London atmosphere, all which Clerico has 
done his best to condemn in as witty terms as possible ; 
and he has been good enough to put all those parts, that 
he would wish to be thought wit in italics, so that a babe 
may understand them. Then we have remarks on the 
ys there is in servants, a comparison of what the 
used to be with what they are at the present day, wit 
@ convenient quotation from Seneca, which helps most 
charmingly to eke out a few pages towards making the 
book. Nor is this sufficient; for, before the conclusion 
of vol. 2. we have a proper and circumstantial receipt 
for bringing up a young infant. Indeed, ‘ think we to 
ourselves,’ our friend Serio-Comico-Clerico has on this 
topic shone most brilliantly. He is perfectly at home in 
the nursery; and can tell you how the old nurses stuff’ 
the poor babies with boats full of pap as thick as mud; 
how the wind gets into their stomachs, and how, to pre- 
vent their crying, the best nostrum, and most effectual 
cure is a bit of a young sucking pig!! Indeed, we never 
in our lives, met with a man who had not spent half a 
century in the practice of widwifery, so au fait and so 
perfectly at home in his directions upon the feeding and 
management of babies. No grey-headed nurse in the 
metropolis can beat him in this respect; for here he is 
as complete an old woman as we have met with ona 
summer’s day. But think we to ourselves, all this intelli- 
gence about squalling babies, which is given us with so 
much charity, appears very like a little pilfering from 
Buchan’s domestic Medicine, and so by a sleight of hand 
trick found admittance into Thinks-I-to-myself, just by 
way of a good thing to make out. What a cunning little 
Isaac is Comico-Clerico! But, we must keep pushing on, 
or we shall never get to an end. 

Well, then, gentle reader, after telling us how much 
respect he feels for the Aonor and credit of the Established 
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Church; and that he is pledged to no mob; he says, 
whenever ‘ I have had occasion to approach the person of 
my sovereign, he could not have had near him a more 
attached friend, a more devoted servant, or a more loyal 
subject.’ Think we to ourselves how very happy our 
most gracious sovereign would be at coming to this im- 
portant piece of information! He continues in the fol- 
lowing sublime strain: ‘ Heaven bless him! may he live 
long, and may he be happy, here and hereafter {1!!LP 
The Prince Regent comes in for a blessing too, bus as one 
of Serio-Comico-Clerico’s nurses, who are so fond of 
over-feeding little babies, would say, it is buta lick and q 
promise. However we have no doubt but our Clerico 
friend, who seems so well to know on which side his bread 
is buttered, will hereafter dish up a mess of flummery, 
for his royal highness. Out of pure friendship, however, 
we request him not to make it too luscious ; tor, think we 
to ourselves, it will not be swallowed with the ease Clerico 
would wish. . 
On the whole we have seldom met witha work of this 
kind which treats on such a variety of subjects. We 
have some character in the ‘T'wist family; and on that the 
merit of the work principally depends. We have then plenty 


of religion; with as much hypocritical cant, as would 


choke a dog—lines on suicide, lines on the death of a 
good wife, a sonnet, symptoms how folks may know wher 
they fall in love, how you may travel into Scotland, and 
what sights you may see an the road, with a long ha- 
rangue on unworthy servants, quotations from Scripture, 
the sporting calendar, and the book of God,. pugilistie 
combats, slaps and sneers on political characters, a deal 
about parliament, and parliament-men, the bad hours of 
the metropolis, and a receipt for nursing and feeding little 
babies; not forgetting the recipe for buttering a bishep 
and adoring a virtuous sovereign, &c. &c. Now think 
we lo ourselves, if this be not variety, pray tell us what 
is? 

We cannot take leave of this composition without ad- 
ding the following additional proofs of flippant vulgarity 
and sheer nonsense, which ‘ Thinks-l-to-myself” has 
given for wit. ‘The hero is walkiug with his father, when 
they come to a stile, which divides the estates of Mr. 
‘Twist and Mr, Dermont; and as the father is endeayeur- 
ing to impress an his son’s mind what 9 good thing it 
would be, by his marrying Miss ‘Twist, to join the estates 
together, he exomplilins bia arguments by the following : 
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‘He turned his leg over the stile, and there he sat. 
Thinks-I-to-myself, we'll ride a cock-horse, to Banbury- 
Cross.’ What excellent wit! and again; 


‘Says my father, slapping his /eft thigh, “ this leg Bob, is in 
Grumble thorpe domains.” Thinks-J-to-myself, he is going 
mad! then slapping his right thigh, “in what domain is this 
leg, Bob. Thinks-I-to-myself, he foams at the mouth!’ 


Can any thing exceed this impertinence? But Mr. Robert 
Dermont is far from a gentleman; he is an underbred 
lout; or he would not have made so great a mistake as to 
suppose that he was saying a good thing when he informs 
us that Mrs. Fidget died of a cancer on her tongue because 
she was a great talker. It is an affront to the under- 
standing to palm such puerile and contemptible stuff on 
the public. 








Art. VI.—Three Plays, with a Preface, including dra- 
matic Observations of the late Lieutenant-general Bur: 
goyne. By William Hayley, Esq. Chichester, 1811, 
for Cadell. London, 8vo. pp. 298. 


IN a preface of some length, Mr. Hayley gives us a 
history of the following dramas. He places himself as a 
beacon on the hill, to warn off those young men, who with 
a taste for poetry, conceive their talents adapted to dra- 
matic composition, and who cherishing no small hopes 
of literary fame from this source, but deceived in their 
knowledge of the coast, near to which they steer, fall upon 
the same rocks, which have, it seems, impeded the dramatic 
career of the present author. ‘ Eudora,’ the first of these 
three plays, was the eldest of Mr. Hayley’s dramatic 
children. ‘This play, under the name of the ‘ afflicted 
father,’ was offered to Garrick in 1770, through the me- 
dium of a mutual friend. The name of the author was 
to remain concealed from the manager, in case the latter 
did not agree to represent the piece. Garrick, after a pe- 
rusal of the play, so highly extolled it, that the author 
was drawn forth from his concealment, in the confident 
expectation that his play would be brought forward on the 
stage. At a second interview the manager, although 
still not deficient in panegyric, and without any peremp- 
tory refusal to represent what he had praised so highly, 
at the same time evinced so evident an indispositien to 
redeem the pledge he had given, that the author imme- 
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diately withdrew his play. Mr. H. was much disape 
ointed ; nor, indeed, from this statement of the case, does 
Garrick seem to haye acted in an ingenuous manner. 
After this the tragedy remained on the shelf for some 
years, when Mr. H. was tempted to revise it, to change 
the scene from Spain to Sicily, and to rename it from the 
heroine of the piece ‘ Eudora.’ In this state it was sub- 
mitted to the critical inspection of General Burgoyne, 
who transmitted some sheets of observations to the au- 
thor, in which he suggested some improvements. Mr. 
H. availed himself of some of these hints, and ‘ Eudora’ 
in her improved state was accepted by Mr. Harris of 
Covent-Garden Theatre in 1790 ; it was accordingly repre- 
sented, but did not succeed; the disapprobation was not 
general, but sufficient to induce the author to recal his 
Play. This preface is written in a weak and querulous 
style, and we should have imagined that the evident 
complacency, with which Mr. Hayley regards these dra- 
matic children, would have atoned for the disappoint- 
ment, which he has felt from the decision of public taste, 
as expressed ina London theatre. The real purpose of 
the publication of these three plays at the present time, 
is unfolded to us in the following sentence : ) 3 
‘ Whether a writer of tragedy is naturally more sanguine in 
his hopes of applause than other pocts, or whether my vanity 
is more presumptuous than that of the poetical fraternity in 
general, I will frankly confess that I feel an enlivening, though 
possibly an illusive persuasion, that when this selection of 
dramas is printed, some adventurous manager may be inclined 
to give a fair trial to one or two of them on the stage: and 
scenes, that have excited cordial approbation from such judges 
of literature as Burgoyne and Gibbon, may yet be rescued 
from oblivion by the generous plaudits of an English theatre, 
patronizing characters and sentiments not ill-suited, I trust, to 
ihe meridian of England.’ 


As the fable of ‘ Eudora,’ combines the requisites of a 
tragic tale in a degree superior to the ‘ Viceroy,’ or ‘ the 
Heroine of Cambria,’ we transfer it to our pages. 

- ‘The King of Sicily, and Verino, an old general, have 
each an only son, who were comrades in arms, and had 
lately been companions in victory. Majone, the prime 
minister, Uberto a priest, and Sicardi, a fellow in their 
service, contrive the murder of the young prince on his 
return from his successes, and this crime is so contrived 
as to throw a strong suspicion of guilt on Raymond the 

companion of the prince. ‘The object to be attained by 
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this crime is, the eventual succession to the crown, on 
the old king’s death; for which purpose the death of 
Raymond also seems vonnanee as the penene choice 
would otherwise have probably fallen on him, on a fail- 
ure in the royak line. The king and Verino were mu- 
tually congratulating each other on the prowess of their 
sons, when news arrives ef the imminent danger of the 
rince’s life; another messenger shortly succeeds with 
the account of his death, apparently by poison, at a 
castle, where Raymond was his host. The minister and 
his creatures who enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
contrive by a weight of circumstantial evidence to, over- 
whelm those doubts, which the previous character of 
Raymond supported in his sovereign’s mind. These 
arts succeed, Raymond is confined as a murderer, and 
death —— to-him ; persisting in his innocence, he 
refuses an offer of escape communicated to him by some 
of the soldiery. Verino in the mean time nearly dis- 
tracted, as the time of the execution approaches, procures 
poison, and has it conveyed to his son, that he may not 
dic an ignominious death by the hands of the executioner. 
Eudora, the wife of Raymond, was visiting her husband in 
his prison at the time, when the poison from Verino ar- 
rives. Raymond in vain attempts to conceal from his 
wife the contents of the packet; no sooner is the secret 
disclosed, than by entreaties and arguments she attempts 
and at last succeeds, in weaning him from his dreadful 
urpose. On leaving her husband, Eudora repairs to the 
cing, from whom she obtains a respite of three months 
for Raymond, that in the mean time opportunity may be 
afforded him of clearing his character. No sooner had 
she obtained this boon, than she dispatches Lelio her 
hushand’s friend to Verino with the news. Verino not 
_doubting but that his son had already swallowed the 
poison, execrates himself as his murderer, and becomes 
wholly distracted. The enemies of Raymond procured 
the revocation of his respite, but as a rescue was appre- 
hended by the populace, from their affection for Ray- 
mond, the body of the murdered prince, attended by 
Uberto the priest, was produced on a litter at the time 
of the execution, to work upon the people, and make 
them call for vengeance on the reputed murderer, Eu- 
dora now comes forward to pari with her husband, and in 
the despair of grief apostrophises the dead body, while 
she lifts up the veil which covered his face. The sight 
of the features of the prince appals Uberto, his remorse 
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being reused, he confesses his own guwilt, and clears the 
character of yom the eclaircissement soon becomes 
complete, and Verino om receiving ocular proof of the 
safety of his son, recovers his wandering senses. 

This tale, with the exception of the conclusion, is ex- 
tremely well adapted for tragic representation; it has 
not only the requisites, which such old fashioned critics as 
Aristotle and Horace require, but such as a modern, who 
has witnessed many improvements on the Greek theatre, 
may justly admire ; pity, terror, and a lively anxiety cha- 
racterize it. The last act was altered to its present form 
by the suggestion of General Burgoyne, and was the por- 
tion of the play, which caused the rejection of the whole 
at Covent Garden. The catastrophe had originally been 
disclosed: by narration; this was evidently objectianable, 
it resembled the tedious disclosure of the Greek ayysdes, 
as the narrator, it appears, was unconcerned in the pre- 
vious plot. We do not therefore find fault with the 
suggestion of the general, but with the execution of it 
by Mr. Hayley. The following are the prominent de- 
fects: the mepirélea, or change of fortune in the piece, 
(if we may be exeused the pedantry of a Greek .expres- 
sion) is brought about in a very clumsy manner; there is 
no sufficient reason for the disclosures of the priest; ag 
it is wholly improbable, that a murderer, who was suffi- 
ciently hardened to exhibit the mummery of the dead 
body, should be so much appalled by the sight of the face 
of the murdered, as to accuse himself, when certain death 
was the punishment. 2dly, the priest isa very foolish 
unmeaning character, and it is undoubtedly very ill- 
judged, that the catastrophe should depend on one, with 
whom we have scarcely any previous acquaintance. We 
cannot deny Mr. Hayley’s assertion, that the last scenes 
were very badly represented on the stage, but with the 
best acting, so unworthy are they of the rest of the play, 
they would, never have succeeded beyond a few nights, 
Next to Joanna Baillie’s tragedies, to which, we hope, 
posterity will do that ju-tice on the stage, which her co- 
temporaries have only done in the closet, we can scarcely 
mention a modern tragedy, which, were the catastrophe 
improved, would give us more pleasure than ‘ Eudora,” 
and we would undergo a considerable proportion of 
squeezing to see Cooke in Majone, Kemble in Verino, 
and Young in Raymond. As to Eudora herself, there is 
only one actress, who, in the present dearth of female 
performers, could do any justice to the character, and 
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unfortunately, with all her astonishing and unequalled 
owers, her age and size, when she represents a youthful 
ride, leaves the a Te on the mind very incomplete. 
As a specimen of Mr. H.’s dramatic powers, we quote the 
scene between Raymond and Eudora, where the latter 
persuades her husband to refuse the poison. Eudora 
argues well agairst suicide. 


‘ A Servant entering. 
‘ My Lord Verino sends— 


* Raymond. Enough my friend, 

I know thy message: give me what thou bring’st, 
And say in answer to my noble father, 

I bless him for a thousand proofs of kindness, 
But chiefly for the last.—Exit Servant. 


‘ Eudora. O speak, my Raymond, 
Explain these horrid mysteries, while yet 
My reason holds, and I have sense to hear thee. 


* Raymond. Compose this wild emotion of thy soul! 
Thou shalt not see me sunk to the condition 

Of vilest criminals, and made a pre 

To the sterp ministers of blood and torture ; 

My father’s love has arm’d me well against them ; 

1 wait, Eudora, but to take a long, 

A last farewell of thee, and then my soul, 
Enfranchised by this friendly drug, shall soar 
Beyond oppression, and elude its power. 


‘ Eudora. Must thou destroy thyself? think what it is 
To die unbidden! to throw off obedience, 

And in defiance of divine command, 

Rush to the presence of offended heaven! 

Thus humbly on my knees let me entreat thee 

‘To weigh the rash design ! 


* Raymond. Can my Eudora 

Be thus unmindful of her husband’s honour ? 
Can she, with tears, entreat him to preserve 

A few sad moments of precarious life, 

To die disgrac’d, in agony and shame! 

* Eudora. O witness, heaven! that I ever prized 
Thy honour as thy life! they both may yet— 
‘Raymond. Thy grief, my love, oe’rwhelms my troubled reason : 
Life stands no longer in thy husband’s choice: 

1 die to shun dishonourable death ; 

The.rack’s prepared—no power.— 

‘ Audora. Yes, Raymond, yes! 
There is a power, that all-protecting hand, 
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Which oft has saved thee in the rage of battle, 

And turned th’ uplifted falchion from thy. head, 

May still preserve thee. I conjure thee, do not: 

Resign that. hope! do not by blindly yielding _ ..,, y 

o fierce despair, distract thy wretched wife, ....., ,.; ,. 
Forsake thy children, and distrust thy God ! 

* Raymond. 1 must not hear thee; for thy pleasing voice 
Has known so long the passage to my soul, 

That it may steal on my unguarded) reason, 

And lead me to forget the call of honour, 

The expectations of a generous father. 

e saw me doom’d to infamy and torture, 7 5: 
And sends me freedom; shall he hear that I, - 
In weak compliance with a woman's tears, 

Dare not embrace eg he gives? . 
Shall he despise mé'for an abject coward ? 
Despise his son, whom yet he fondly thinks 
‘Firm like himsélf, afd resolutely brave! 


* Eudora..O Raymond, say! what is it fo he brave? 
Tis to maintain the glorious cause of ‘truth ; 
To fear not man; but, strong in conscious virtue, 
And the protection ‘of approving heaven, 
To stand unshaken in’ the sternest hour 
That puts to proof the temper of his soul. 
* Raymond. By heaven, thy words have chang’d my every sense, 
And thou appear’st to my enlightened eyes 
A guardian angel, spedkmg with a voice" 
Of eloquence divine; inspired by thee « 
And surely thou art vittue’s self, my soul 
Shall quit its hasty purpose,—thou bast arm’d me 
With nobler courage—I can now despise, 
And ¢almly meet the terrors of my fate. 
* Eudora. O blessed change! illusion now has left 
Thy noble mind; thou art thyself again: 
Some. heavenly spirit checks my rising fears, 
And whispers to: me, we shall yet be happy; 
But let me haste, mor lase these precious moments : 
I'll force admittance to. our royal master, 
Will set thy innocence, thy werth before him, 
And visit thee-again withJife and honour.’ 
General Burgoyne’s ‘ Remarks’ are not very important : 
they have little novelty of critical remark to recommend 
them, yet they shew, tliat they flowed from the pén of a 
, rec and a scholar, who had studied the rulcs of the 
rama, with criticism ancient as well as modern, although 
he deduces no new-truths or observations from then. 3°" 
Our. limits will not suffer us toenter into the fables 
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of ‘The Viceroy,’ or ‘The Heroine of Cambria,’ the 
other two tragedies. In point of interest in the tale, they 
fall far below ‘ Eudora.’ In the ‘ Viceroy,’ there is a 
very great want of discrimination of tharactér, particularly 
so in the person of an Brahmin, who, unless identified 
by the correctness of Mr. Kemble’s taste in point of cbds- 
tume, has little to distinguish him from any eldérly Chris- 
tian parish priest. The ‘Heroine of Cambria’ has too 
few chatacters to give sufficient variety for representation. 
Mr. Hayley has certainly an eye towartls the models of 
Grecian dramas; General Burgoyne observed certain si- 
militudes to Cato and Elfrida. Now to a taste which has 
been formed not only upon these ancients, but on Shak- 
speare likewise, who of himself constityien an era of dra- 
matic writing, the Greek theatre will always appear much 
too jejune, as well in variety of character, as in change of 
scene. Witness the Prometheus of Aischylus, and many 
others. /Eschylus has indeed, in his Seven Chieftains, 
ascribed distinguishing characters and manners to the se- 
veral warriors, but this is a praise which we can allow to 
very few plays of the Athenian stage. Of Roman tragedy 
we know — Mason, who, with his many beauties, 
had a pedantic affection for Greek tragedy, even in points 
where it was wholly incompatible with modern manners, 
has never. been very reer from the same cause. Mr. 
Hayley, without much. affectation of the Greek model, 
sometimes makes near approaches to it, as we have before 
observed, and that want of sufficient variety for an English 
audience, to which we have alluded, is ene of the conse- 
quences of this taste. 

There is a fault in tragic writers generally, to which our 
own Shakspeare is one of the few exceptions, we mean that 
want of discrimination in the style of langu not of 
sentiment, which proceeds from the mouths of Easenen 
of the drama. An extended plain, whether elevated on 
the summit-of'a hill, or depressed in alow valley, is an au- 
interesting object; so is an uniform elevation, or depres- 
sion of language uninviting and tiresome. A mredern 
critic could form ne remarks on works in the dead len- 
guages from this observation, without greatly qualifying 
1is eriticism, as a himself could scarcely ascértain 
the distinguishing features of style in a dead tongue so ac- 
curately as to form a superstructure of criticism on his re- 
marks. With writers of our own age and country, the 
point. may be argued; it is one which, since the alinost 
universal revival of a plays en the British 
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stage, is more attended to than formerly ; and we must 
add, it is a point in Mr. Hayley’s dramatic omega 
which is vulnerable by the of criticism: His lan- 
ge is neither too élevated nor too much depressed, but at 
3 too uniform. While we observe this, we rather enter it 
as a protest on the records of criticism, than apply it asa 
remark to Mr. H. individually, since it might seem rather 
invidious to object that to one writer singly, which may be 
objected to writers of the same age generally It will give 
us much pleasure to see another volume of Mr. H.’s dra: 
mas; he has had no reason to complain of the extent of 
public approbation lavished on him by his cotemporaries, 
and we are willing to hope and ready to believe, that some 
of his numerous literary offspring, will long survive their 
parent, and in his own words— 


‘ From unborn beauty still to fancy dear, 
Draw with soft magic the delightful tear, 
Or thro’ the bosom of far distant youth 
Spread the warm glow of liberty and truth.’ 





, 


Ant. VII.—Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan to varions 
Public Functionaries, including the principal Military 





Commanders, Governors of Forts and Provinces, Diplo- 
& 


matic and Commercial Agents, &c. &c. &c. Together 
with some atldressed to the Chieftains of Shinoor, Kur- 
nool, and Cannanore, and sundry other Persons. Arranged 
and translated by William Kirkpatrick, Colonel in the 
Service of the Honourable East India Company. With 
Notes and Observations and an Appendix, containin 

several original Documents, never before publishe 

London, Black, Parry, and Kingsbury, 1811, 4to. 2h. 2s. 


THE late Tippoo Sultan appears to have preserved 
eomplete register of his public or official correspondence 
from the beginning to the end of his reign. But this cor- 
respondence, along with other valuable documents, fell 
into the hands of the captors of Seringapatam. Some of 
the papers have probably either been lost or destroyed by 
the ignorance of their value, or by che indifference to their 
preservation of some amongst the persons into whose pos- 
session they came. For the register of public correspond: 
ence, from which Colonel Kirkpatrick has made the pre- 
sent selection, he was indebted to Lieutenant Colonel 
of the East India Company’s Madrass Establishment. 
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“The importance of these letters,’ as Colonel Kirkpatrick 
truly remarks, ‘does not consist so much in. the light which they 
afe calculated to: shed on several material occurrences of the 
period they relate to (though, in this respect, they will certainly 
be. found a useful, guide to the future historian of Mysore ), as in 
the ; vivid illustration which they afford of the genius, talents, 
and disposition of their extraordinary author, who is here suc- . 
cessively and repeatedly delineated, in colours from his own 
pencil, as the cruel and relentless enemy: the intolerant bigot 
or furious fanatic ; the oppressive and unjust ruler; the harsh 
and rigid master; the sanguinary tyrant; the perfidious nego- 
ciator; the frivolous and capricious innovator; the mean and 
minute economist; the peddling trader; and even the retail 
shopkeeper. - The painter will not be suspected of overcharging 
the unfavourable traits of the picture, when it is considered that 
that picture is bis own. ! 

‘In making the present selection from about a thousand lef- 
ters,* I have confined myself, almost entirely, to such as either 
appeared to exhibit the Sultan in some new light; to unfold 
. some of his political, financial, or commercial views ; or to elu- 
cidate some historical fact. ‘Those which merely related to the 
details of ordinary business, without eliciting any thing peculi- 
arly characteristic of the writer, have been passed over. I have 
also judged it unnecessary to insert any part of the Sultan’s 
correspondence with the several British governors of India, as 
most of these documents are already in the possession of the 
public.’ 

Colonel Kirkpatrick then proceeds to explain the rules 
which he observed in the translation of the present letters. 
in this translation, he has endeavoured to give the senti- 
ments of the writer as literally as the idioms of the two lan- 

uages would allow. ‘This was particularly desirable, as 
fir as the publication of the correspondence itself was de- 
signed to elucidate the character of the writer. Colonel 
Kirkpatrick tells us, that what he wished was, that the 
reader, ‘ losing sight entirely of the translator, should 
fancy himself in the presence of the Sultan, listening to the 
latter, while dictating to one or other of the different se- 
cretaries by whom he was usually attended.’ 

‘'Tippoo Sultan,’ says Colonel Kirkpatrick, ‘ rarely took up 
his pen without its laying open some recess or other of his va- 
rious and irregular mind.- He seldom issues an order that does 


not bespeak either the general tone ef his uature or the particular 
impulse of the moment.’ 





* The register comprises altogether about two thousand letters ; of which 
noimber I have not yet arranged above half. 
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As an absolute sovereign, he had no occasion to disgui 
his sentiments to the dependants to whom ‘he wrote, whe 
he knew, would not. dare either to dispute his commands 
or to question-the, morality of his injunctions: Besides we 
must reflect, that when we behold the tyrant enjoining va- 
rious acts of cruelty, perfidy, and injustice, he viewed these 
crimes not according to our more correct notions of ethics, 
but according to ‘the standard of that code .which was the 
‘source of his bigotry and the object of his zeal, and which 
taught him, that it was not necessary tokeep faith with in- 
fidels. Under this sweeping denomination, it was not dif- 
ficult for the ready casuistry of Tippoo to include all who 
cpeaees his extensive projects of domination. Colonel 
irkpatrick seems to have formed a lower estimate of the 

intellectual capacity of Tippoo Sultan than has generally 
been entertained in Europe. But characters, like other 
objects, are always liable to be mistaken through the mists 
‘of distance. The dread which was once entertained of 
Tippoo Sultan in the peninsula of Hindoostan, and which 
was rather magnified than diminished in its peeeage te this 
country, seems to have operated on some of our political 
writers to blazon the greatness of his mind and to extol the 
vigour of his genius, the -largeness of his views, and the 
conpeeanaay of his plans. But Colonel Kirkpatrick says, 
that 


‘ the Suitan does not appearto have possessed a sufficient stretch 
of thought upon any subject (even those that he most delighted 
m or affected), to enable him to discuss it, either with logical 
force or precision. A consecutive train of argument was a 
thing of which he no where seems 10 have had ‘an idea: yet 
some of the occasions, on which he wrote or dictated, certainly 
afforded ample scope for the display of the reasoning faculty. 
His writings, however, furnish as little proof of his having pos- 
sessed this faculty, as his actions in general did. Even in his 
_own Memoirs, which he did net begin te compose till he was 
past forty, we meet with nothing indicatimg capacity of any 
kind. He did not even -write -with facility. This is 
shewn, by various smemorandums in his ‘hand writing, which, 
though very short, and on subjects of no dithculty, abound in 
erasures and corrections. One, in particular, relating tothe 
question, whether Major Doveton should be allowed to accom- 
pany the hostage princes, on their return from Madras? is nearly 
unintelligible, in consequence of the interlineations whieh dis- 
figure, and the general confusion of ideas and dates which per- 
vades it.’ 
Most of the letters in this collection are so brief as to be 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 24, December, 1811. D vb 
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_ very obscure to the general reader; but this ground of 
complaint has been, in a great measuve, removed by the 
copious ‘ observations’ of the translator, which form al- 
together a valuable commentary on the character and con- 
duct of the sovereign of Mysore. Colonel Kirkpatrick 
merits great _ r the dil igence and sagacity which he 
has exhibited in explaining many of the allusions in the 
“Yetters, some of which were so faint-as to be traced with 
difficulty, and others involving such a complex tissue of 
circumstances as not to be unravelled without a knowledge 
of the history of the Sultan and of his court, of his ostensi- 
ble pretexts and of his real designs, which could not have 
been acqtired without great diligence, aided by no ordi- 
nary penefration. In the-‘ observations’ of Colonel Kirk- 
patrick, the principal interest of the present work ap 
to reside. The correspondence indeed would only be a 
sort of dry skeleton divested of the colour and animation 
~~ which it derives from the commentary. Of some parts of 


this commentary, the interest is increased by extracts from 
a MSS. of the Memoirs of Tippoo Sultan, written by him- 
self. These memoirs were amongst the numerous papers 
discovered at Serin tam by Colonel Ogg. The work 


appears to have been left by the Sultan himself in an un- 
finished state. The narrative is extended only to the ter- 
mination of the Mahratta war in 1787. 

It would be impossible to give an analysis of a work 
ecasisting of so many little detached pieces as the present. 
ANl that we can-do is to exhibit a few samples of the letters 
‘- and thecommentary. The first letter which we shall pro- 
duce is ‘also'the first in the collection. The inseription is 


*:To Mirza Mahommed Ali, Superiniendant of the Elephant 

Stables at Nugr ;(1.) dated Putn (or Seringepatam), 2d of 

Byézy, Year Ui. (17th February, 1785.) 

‘The humble address [you] sent [us] has passed under [our] 
view, and the circumstances submitted {therein] are duly com- 
prehended.(2) “You write, “that the Métusuddies(8) attached 

-to you have adopted habits of ease and of lounging in Nugr, 
pretending that it is necessary for them to see_and canfer with 
the Taalikdar(4) of Nugr; the consequence of which is, that 





(1) i.e. Bidnore. . 

(2) This may serve as a sample of the manner in which most of thece 
letters commence: in those that follow, I shal) either abridge, or entirely 
emit, the introductory part, ; 

3) Clerks or accountants. . ‘ 

(4) The manager of a district. 
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_ fifteen days are consumed in preparing the accounts of one,(1) 
and that nothing is done excepting at Nugr, though a Keary 
Mitusuddy(2) (agreeably to our ts), attends on the part of 
Nursia (3) to assist in the busitiess.” 

‘ This [representation] has caused [us] the utmost surprise. 
Whenever the Mitasuddics belonging to your department cease 
to yield you proper obedience, you must give them a severe 
floggig(4); and making: them prepare, with the greatest dis- 
patch, the lists and other papers required by our former orders, 
transmit the same duly to the Presence.’(5) 


_ ‘We shall now quae part’ of the observations of the 
translator on the above. 


‘ To understand the foregoing letter-properly, it is necessary 
to suppose, what, indeed, is most probable, that the Elephant 
pr ps or Stables, were situated at some distance from the town 
o : 

‘ This letter furnishes a proper occasion for cautioning the 
, reader, who may not be conversant in the history, or acquainted 

with the genius, or'‘frame, of the native governments of India, 
against hastily drawing any general conclusions, with respect to 

the lattér point, from the particular practice, or maxis, of 

- Tippoo, Sultan. The conduct of this prince was too commonly 
“governed by ¢apricé, and was too often the mere result of* indi- 
‘vidual feelings and. chafactet; to afford a just criterion of the 
generality’ of Asiatic sovereigns, or Asiatic states. ‘Thus, any 
one who should be led to infer, from the punishment here di- 
‘rected to be inflicted on the idle clerks of ‘the Depart- 
ment, that it is customary in india (as in China and Rassia), to 
fleg any but the menial servants of government oy) of 
_ duty, would-be-gyeatly mistaken: as he would, also, if he. sup- 
- posed that castration was no uncommon penalty in that country, 
; ion, or other misdemeawors in the administration of 

irs, because the Sultcn sometimes thought proper to 

threaten official delinquents with that punishment. The fact is, 
that all his Hookm-némehs, or instructions to the governors-of pro- 
vinees, and others, conclude with a denunciation of the Lies 
towhich they will be liable, in case of disabedience or disregard 
of the orders contained in them. Sometimes.these are gene- 
rally stated, under the vague, but emphatic, term of “ the worst 





; (1) Or the meaning may be, « neglect their ledger for ‘Gfteen days ata 
tame. . . . 


(2) A Camarese clesk. 

(3) The name of the manager. 

(4) Original, tstineh-biry, 

(5) These is considerable obscurity in that passage of tLe original, which I 
have rendered, “ though Kunry-Mitusuddy attends, &e.”” I am, theréfose, 
aot certain of having understood 7 rightly. 

D2 
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of punishments:” at others, they are specifically named; as 
crucifixion, in one or two instances, and emasculation, in others. 
Whether or not the latter menace was ever, in any case, actually 
executed, I am not able to determine; but there is nothing in 
the character of Tippoo Sultan to render the affirmative un- 
likely. Colonel Munro assures me, that it is an absolute fact 
that on one occasion he ordered all the male population of a 
particular village, which had given him offence, to be castrated. 

* What the practice of Hyder Ali was on similar occasions, I 
have not the means of stating; but there is sufficient reason to 
suspect, that the example of the father was not much calculated 
to restrain the severity, or cruelty, of the son. It is certain, in- 
deed, as I learn from Colonel Wilks, that Tippoo himself was 
once publicly bambooed (or caned) by order of Hyder, in whose 
good graces he would never appear to have stood very high. 
This opinion is strongly confirmed, by a most curious original 
document, which I met with at Seringapatam, in the year 1799, 
while employed in examining the mass of papers discovered 
more immediately after the capture of the place. I found it 
amongst a variety of other papers of the time of Hyder, depo- 
sited in a basket or box, where it had probably remained undis- 
turbed and forgotten ever since his death. It is a narrow slip, 
about twelve inches in length: is entitled, at top, “ an agree- 
ment;” beneath which words is the impression, in ink, of a small 
square seal, resembling, in all respects, the usual signet, or ring- 
seal, of the Sultan, and bearing, together with “the name 
“* Tippoo Sultan,” the date “ 1184” ( Higera.’ )(1) 

The document which is mentioned in part of the above 
extract is so curious in itself and exhibits such a lively 
picture of the suspicious vigilance of the despot over his 
own children, and of the implicit obedience which Hyder 
exacted from his son, that we cannot refrain from giving 
it a place in our journal. ell 


‘ AGREEMENT. 


* 1.2) I will not do [any] one thing without the pleasure of 
your blessed majesty, lord of benefits [or my bountiful lord] : 
if I do, let me be punished, in whatever manner may seem fitting 
to your auspicious mind. One article. 

* 2. If, in the affairs of the Sircar, I should commit theft, or 
be guilty of fraud, great or small, let me, as the due punishment 
thereof, be strangled. One article. 





(1) The existence of this seal satisfactorily proves that Sultan was not a 
title assumed by Tippoo (as commonly supposed) upon succeeding his 
father, but made part of the name given him, probably, at his birth. 

(2) The articles are not numbered in the original, but divided by lines 
drawn unger each of them. , 
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‘3. If I be guilty of prevarication, or misrepresentation, 0 
of deceit, the due punishment thereof is this same strangulation. 
——One article. } 

‘4. Without the orders of the Presence, I will not receive. . 
from any one, Nuzzers, &c.; neither will | take things from any 
one [meaning perhaps forcibly]: if I do, let my nose be cut off, ag 
and let me be driven out from the city. One article. 

‘6. If, excepting on the affairs of the Sircar, I should hold 
conversation [probably cabal or intrigue] with any person, or be 
guilty of deceit, &c., let me, in punishment thereof, be stretched 
on a cross. One article. 

‘6. Whenever a country should be committed to my charge 
by the Sircar, and an army be placed under my command, I will 
earry on all business regarding the same, with the advice, and 
through the medium of such confidential persons as may be ap- 
pointed [for the purpose] by the Sircar ; and if I transact such 4 
affairs through any other channel than this, let me be strangled. . 
One article. 

‘7. If there should be any occasion for correspondence by : 
writing, or to buy of give [away] any thing, or any letters should 
arrive from any place, I will do nothing [in such matters] with- 7) 
out the concurrence and advice of the person appointed by the : 











Sircar. One article. 

‘8. I have written and delivered these few articles of my own 
free will: keeping the contents whereof in my heart’s remem- 
brance, I will act in each article accordingly. If 1 forget this, 
and act in any other [or different] manner, let me be punished, 
agreeably to the foregoing writing.’ 


; 

In the ‘ observations’ on Letter XI-II. in this collection, | 
: 

| 





we find the following extract from the ‘ memoirs of Tippoo i} 

Sultan,’ which shows, that his religious zeal was not infe- 
_vior to his lust of arbitrary power. Indeed political des- | 

potism is seldom coupled with religious toleration. In 

this respect, we have not often had an example similar to 
that of Frederic the Great. 


‘The Portuguese Nazarenes(1) established themselves, about 
three hundred years ago, in a factory situated near the sea 
shore, and on the banks of a large river. This place they ob- 
tained of the Rajah of Soondah, under the pretext of’ trading 
{with his subjects |(2): and here, availing themselves of the op- | 
portunities which arose in the course of time, they acquired 
possession of a territory, yielding a yearly revenue of three or 














(1) The Sultan applies this name to Christians in general; but it some- 
times denotes the English in particular. 
(2) Goa is, no doubt, meant here 
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four lacks of rupees, throughout which they equally prohibited 
fasts and prayers among the Mussulman inhabitants, and the 
worship of idols among the Hindoos ; finally expelling from 
thence all who refused to embrace their religion, which the Hin- 
doos were required to do within three days, under pain, if they 
remained in the country after that time, of being forcibly con- 
verted to it. Some of the people, alarmed at this proceeding, 
abandoned their property and homes, and took refuge in other 
countries; but the greater part, considering the threatened 
danger as improbable, and not possessing the means of remov- 
ing their effects, preferred remaining ; whereupon these iafidel 
Nazarenes, at the end of the appointed time, obliged them all 
to embrace their false religion. Sometime after this, by means 
of gifts and presents distributed among the Réjahs and Aumils 
of that quarter, they were suffered to erect from eighty to a 
hundred idol temples,(I) in the countries of Nugr, Soonda, and 
Kivriél-Bundur ;(2) in each of which they placed a Pédre or 
two, whose religion, in fact, was that of the Guebres ;(3) and by 
whose means they prevailed, partly by artifice, and pom a 
tempting the avarice [of the poorer classes], om vast numbers 
ef the inhabitants to adopt their faith. [Such was the state of 
things here} whea, by the divine favour, and through the aid-of 
the Asylum of Prophecy,(4) and with the help of the conquering 
Lion of God,(5) the port of Kuriél fell into our hands; on which 
occasion the odious proceedings of these accursed Pddries be- 
coming fully known to us, and causing our zeal for the faith to 
hoil over, we instantly directed the Dewén of the Biaoor Ku- 
churry(6) to prepare a list of all houses occupied .by the Chris- 
tians, taking care not to omit a single habitation. ‘The officers 
of the Kuchurry, accordingly, employing the Miitusuddies of 
Soonda, Nugr, Kuriél, &c. for this purpose, soon prepared and 
delivered to us a detailed report on the subject. After this, we 
caused an officer and some soldiers to be stationed in every place 
inhabited by the Christians ; signifying to them, that, at the end 
of a certain time, they should receive further orders, which they 
were then to carry into full effect. These men and officers being 
all arrived at their respective posts, the following orders were 
transmitted to them, viz. ‘On such a day of the week and 
--month, and at the hour of morning prayer, let all the Christians, 





(1) Meaning, of course, churches. 

(2) Mangalore : Bundur signifies a sea port. 

(3) The ancient Parsees, or worshippers of fire. 

(4) Mahommed. : 

(5) Original, Usudiliach ulghélib, viz. of the Caliph Ali, and was adppted 
by Tippuo Sultan as a sort of motto, which he sometimes inscribed on his 
weapons and other articles. 

(6) A Dewén is a minister or officer, superintending the revenues of a 
state gy province. The Hizoor Kuchurry was the revenue board at Seringa- 

, patam, or that attending the Presence, 
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whatever their number may. be, together with their women and 
children, be made prisoners and dispatched to otr Présence.” 
And on the sealed coyer, or superscription, of each of these 
dispatches, was specified the day of the week and month’ on : 
which it was to be opened and read, Accordingly our ordets : 
were every where opened at the same moment ; and at the sare 
hour (namely, that of morning prayer) were the whole of the 
Christians, male and female, without the exception of a single 
individual, to the number of sixty thoysand, made prisoners, 
and dispatched to our Presence; from whence we caused them, 
after furnishing them duly with provisions, to be conveyed} un- 
der proper guards, to Seringapatam;(1) to the Taalékdars of 
which place we sent orders, directing that [the said Christians] 
should be divided into Risdlas, or corps, of five hundred men, 
aud a person of reputable and upright character placed; as 
Riséladér, at the head of each. Of these Riséfas, four ttoge- 
ther with their women and children) were directed to be stationed 
at each of the following places,(2) where they were te 
clothed, and ultimately admitted to the honour ‘of Istamism ; 
and the appellation of Ahmedy(3) w-3 bestowed upon the col- 
lective body.’(4) ee nee SOO 


Letter CC. strikingly exemplifies the parsimonious and 
mercantile spirit of the great sovereign .of Mysore. . It ; 
urtrays, in some measure, the greediness-of a retail shop- q 
eeper, with his attention absorbed’ hr. minute gains and 
petty objects. To these it might naturally have been sup- a 
posed that a mind, so highly inflated with ambition, as that ‘a 
of ~~ 8 could never have lowered its hts. 
The letter to which we refer is addressed to “ Meer 





















} 

| 

Kazim; Darogha at Muscat.” We shall extract apart of 
j it. 
fi 





‘ Your letter, accompanied by a sealed packet of pearls, with 
a memorandum of the prices at which they were bought, has 
been received. The pearls you bave sent have, on the whole, 
been purchased at a very heavy price. If they can be precured 












(1) The Sultan, at the time here spoken of, was in the neighbourhood of ] 
Mangalore. aie 
(2) Seringapatam is here named, but the rest of the passage’ I do hot clear- 
ly understand. 





(3) Ahmed is one of the names of Mahommed. a 
(4) The date of the institution is indicated (the Sultan adds) by the follow- 


ing couplet: 
*¢ God is the defender of the AAmedy religion ; ; | 
“ The light of the firmament is derived from the Ahmedy religion,” or people. 

where the letters comprising the last line, or hemistich, in the original, give f 
the year of the Higera i197. ‘ yf 
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cheaper in the Buhrain(1) you must send thither for them. 
There is, at the same time, no objection to your buying them at 
Muscat, when they can be had cheap there. 

‘Making some advance [of money] to ten divers, dispatch 
them to the Presence, as they are wanted for the purpose of 
diving or fishing(2) for pearls on the shore of Mangalore. 

‘ You write, “ that sandal wood and pepper are become 
cheap fat Muscat].” ‘It is known. Keep them [therefore] 
some time‘by you. When they become dear [again] you must 
sell them. ‘There is tio necessity for selling them cheap. The 
cardamums, however, you may dispose of at the current [or 
market] price [of the day], if ¢hat should not be a losing one.(3) 
What you write, respecting their diminution from dryness, is 
understood. If it be only in weight that they are diminished; 
it is of no consequence.” You will state [the deficiency] in your 
accounts. 

‘The factory of Muscat has been placed under the Aumil 
for been made a dependency] of Mangalore: you must, there- 
fore, transmit to him the accounts of all sales and pufchases, 
as well as of all other receipts and disbursements fof the 
factory.] ; 

‘ We do not want any copper or lead; but you should buy — 
sulphur, when the price.of it is moderate.(4) 

‘ You write, respecting an increase to the stipend of Oba. 
Gooler, in consequence of his being appointed to the Churo- 
kaéry(5) Let his stipend be augmented, to the amount of the 
monthly pay formerly allowed to the Churokér. 

* The morahs(6) of black pepper must be weighed in bulk, 
and sold in that state. Where is the necessity of opening them, 
if, by that means, any loss should be incurred ? 


This volume will prove a very acceptable present to 
those who interest themselves in the history of the British 
dominion in the East. 





‘ () Situated in the Gulf of Persia; and formerly famous for its pear} 
shery. 

(2) Literally “ bringing up,” i. e. from the bottom of the sea. 

(3) Original, literally, “ keeping economy in view.” 

(4) Or, “ when you can buy it at a saving price.” 

(5) Iam unable to give any explanation of this word. 

(6) A measure and weight equal to 80Ibs, avoirdupois. 
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Art. ViII.—The national Religion the Foundation a 
tional Education, a\ Sermon preached in the al 
Church of St. Paul, London, on Thursday, June 13, 
1811: . 'y Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Riving~- 
ton, 1811. ‘ . 


THE progress which, within a comparatively short 
period of time, has already been made in the accomplish- 
ment of the grand and humane object of a general na- 
tional education, is such as must amply reward the ex- 
ertions of the benevolent, and even surpass the hopes 
of the most sanguine. Very fortunately, as we think, 
for the furtherance of this ie A work, certain dissensions 
have arisen among its promoters, which, so far from re- 
tarding its course, have already considerably accelerated 
it, and will, we have very little doubt, continue to pro- 
duce the same effect by the collision of contending inte- 


rests, however inary or even contemptible may be the. 
foundation upon which those interests and their attendan 

passions are built. The history of the feud to which we 
are now alluding would be almost beneath the notice of 
reasonable men, were it not for the consequences to which 
it has led. It was nothing more-originally, than a con- 
tention between the friends of Dr. Bell and of Mr. Lan- 
caster, for the honour of inventing the scheme of general 
education which has been usually known, from the name 
of its FIRST ACTIVE PROMOTER in Great Britain, by 
the appellation of the Lancastrian. We have proved-in 
the last number of our journal, in the review of .Mr. 
Ensor’s book on Education, that the high merits of inven- 


-tion belong neither to Dr. Bell nor to Mr. Lancaster. 


Dr. Bell is certainly entitled to the praise of having 
adopted in his school at Madras the practice of writing 


in sand with that of training the schoolboys themselves ~ 


to become the instructors of each other; and thus alto- 
gether avoiding the great charge of under masters even 
in schools consisting of many hundred disciples. But it 
certainly is to Mr. Lancaster, and'to Mr. Lancaster only, 
that this country is indebted for the introduction of similar 
expedients to abridge the labour and the expense of edu- 
cation, and to render some degree of intellectual culture 
accessible even to the most indigent part of the commu- 
nity. Mr. Lancaster stands forward, and that most pre- 
eminently, as the first great promoter of this most phi 
lanthropic scheme, and that at the expense of his whole 
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time and labour, and at pecuniary charges, which his own 
means were wholly inadequate to answer, and for his re- 
muneration of which, he depended on the generosity and 
gratitude of the public. It is well known already from 
the various addresses and other circulars which have been 
published by himself and his friends, that in the ardent 
poomewee of that benevolent plan to which he seems to 

ave devoted his entire existence, he so far outran his 
means that he was in the early stage of. the business ac- 
tually arrested for debt, and only saved from imprison- 
ment by the generous interposition of a few friends who 
relieved him trom his immediate distress and enabled him 
to prosecute his scheme with greater effect than before ; 
so that, by no very slow degrees, and entirely through the 
means of his indefatigable exertions, the Lancastrian 
system became aonmaiie diffused over the country, 
hardly any considerable town remaining which did not 
possess its LLancastrian school. While such were the 
active labours of Mr. Lancaster, it seems probable that 
the exertions of Dr. Bell, after his return from the east, 
would have been confined to the little circle of his own 
parish, (exertions which, though highly laudable in 
themselves, and, if universally followed, such as would 
render useless all further schemes or systems, yet are not 
to be compared with those which we have just. been de- 


tailing) had it not been for the invitation which he received . 


from some few schools in the metropolis, and some mili- 
tary institutions to organize them upon his system. Nor 
even then does it appear at all likely that his own personal 
labour would have been employed in any other than such 
casual enterprizes, had not a cry been raised by some 
zealous sons of the church, upon grounds which we now 
proceed shortly to detail and examine. 

The title of this sermon will perhaps sufficiently ex- 
plain the nature of the objection to which we allude, to 


those who are acquainted with the fact that Mr. Lancaster — 


has the misfortune of being a dissenter from the national 
religion. Dr. Marsh has, as may easily be conjectured, 
made this the chief ground of the opposition which he 
has commenced against Mr. Lancaster’s system. His 
sermon, as we have been told, was no sooner finished, 
than some of his auditors, seized with a paroxysm of 
orthodoxy, which the vehemence of the evangelical 
= had excited, ran out of church, posted down to 
Swannage, and embracing the knees of Dr. Bell, with 
pious trepidation, besought him, for the love of tythes, 
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to save the church from the destruction with which it was 
threatened, by an army of children, who were proceeding 
to make a breach in its. ancient walls, from a battery of 
Mr. Lancaster’s spelling books. 

In order as much as_ possible to quiet this alarm in the 
votaries of the national faith, we must remark in the first 
_ that the d._ Heresiarch, = Signs ry shafts 
of the evangelical professor are levelled, is of a per- 
suasion the ‘aauthens of which have not only constiontty 
disclaimed the notion of making proselytes, but have 
fully acted up to the sense and spirit of their declarations. 
But the professor says in a note (p. 12) that the argu- 
ments which he has employed to dissipate this fearful 
hot-bed of schism, 


‘ Will not be obviated by the excuse that Mr. Lancaster's pro- 
fessed neutrality leaves the children at liberty to learn religion, 
either from their parents or at those Sunday schools, to which 
their parents may choose to send them. For the parents of 
children, who are objects of public charity, are for the most 
part incapable of teaching religion to their children; and, if 
they send their children to a Sunday school, according to 
their own persuasion, the peculiar doctrines which the chil- 
dren will hear one day in the week, can hardly make a lasting 
impression, when they are continually hearing of generalized 
Christianity during six days in the week. Where children go 
daily to school, the religion, which they are afterwards to 
profess, should be an object of daily attention. . They must 
learn their religion as they learn other things and they will 
have much or little, according as their education supplies them. 
To assert, that our religion is not dependant on our education, 
is to contradict the experience of all ages and nations.’ 

‘ The generalized Christianity’ of which these 
children ‘ are continually hearing,’ consists of the most 

ure and intelligible texts that can be selected out of the 

riptures. These texts are read by the children in 
classes during six days in the week. Can this be called 
an expedient for generating heresy or multiplying heretics? 
Is it not left to the pastors of these children, or to those 
appointed for such pious eye to instruct them on 
the Sunday, (at least such of them whose parents are 
members of the esiablishment) im the doctrinal points 
which are inculcated in the catechism and the creed? If 
this duty is neglected by those-who are bound to perform 
it, this is not Mr. Lancaster’s fault, nor is it a cause for 
railing against this well-intentioned quaker and his gene- 
ralized christianity. With the utmost respect and reve- 
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rence for the church which the Margaret Professor pro- 
fesses (agreeably to his calling) to vindicate, we must 
say that in our opinions one day in the week may amply 
suffice for inculcating the doctrines, so the other six be 
employed in teaching the practice of christianity. Where, 
we would ask, in what public seminary, great or small, 
from the royal foundation of Eton-college down to the 
meanest charity-school in the kingdom, are the peculiar 
doctrines of the church of England made a part of the 
every day education of the children? If the poor little 
wretches, who till Lancaster stepped forward to redeem 
them, were seen all day playing marbles and chuck-far- 
thing in the streets to the great annoyance of all credit- 
able foot-passengers, and at night, in all probability, were 
employed in pilfering to the yet greater inconveaience of 
the shop-keepers of the metropolis, are to have the true 
doctrine of the church poured into their ears from morning 
till night all the seven days in the week, what privilege 
of exemption can the sons of the nobility and gentry of 
the kingdom claim, why the same delectable system should 
not forthwith be set on foot at the colleges of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester, at Harrow and Rugby, 
Merchant Taylor’s, St. Paul’s, and the Charter-House? 


‘ But,” says the evangelical Dr. Marsh, after bitterly lament- 
ing the dangers which he supposes to threaten the church 
trom this generalizing system, ‘whiatever be the circumstances 
in which we may hereafter be placed, let us endeavour to 
fulfil the duties of our station, while we have duties to per- 
form. If we cannot recal the thousands who have deserted 
the church, let us double our efforts to retain her faithful 
band, which rallies round her standard. Let the union of the 
latter increase with the defection of the former. Let both 
clergy and the laity who are still attached to the church, com- 
bine for mutual defence.—(What a fearful combination of 
zeal and power, against whom? one poor Quaker!!! )—* It 
is an union of churchmen with churchmen, which must promote 
the welfare of the establishment. We cannot indeed, expect 
that dissenters should be willing to co-operate with church- 
men, when the object in contemplation, was the interest of 
the church.’ 


To this most admirable tirade, is subjoined the follow- 
ing note, no less admirable for its affected candour and 
spirit of toleration. 


‘ This is not spoken to their disparagement, or intended as 
2 matter of reproach. However well-disposed, however well- 
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affected in all other respects, they cannot, be well affected to 
the church, or they would not be dissenters from it. Their 
intere sts in respect to religion are differcnt from ours, and there- 
fore must lead them a different way. Though dissenters of 
every description may unite among themselves against the 
church, for the support of a common cause, yet an union of 
churchmen and dissenters in favour of the church, is a sup- 
position, which contradicts the common principles of human 
action. But if we cannot co-operate in the prosecution of 
this object, it is to be hoped, that we shall never fail to join 
hand and heart in promoting objects of general benevolence.’ 


So that Dr. Marsh would support and promote the es- 
tablishment of an hospital for the sick, though founded 
and maintained by the subscriptions of dissenters. He 
would in like manner contribute to, a dissenting recep- 
tacle for drowned persons, or to a dissenting fund for the 
relief of distressed widows and orphans. But he abomi- 
nates and utterly rejects, or at best refuses the smallest 
countenance to, a dissenting school for the instruction of 
poor boys in reading and writing, as if dissenters had a 
different mode of forming their great A—’s from the 
members of the establishment, or taught spelling back- 
wards after the example of Michael Scott, and the Witch 
of Edmonton. The sole supposition upon which the 
evangelical professor founds his whole argument against 
Lancaster’s system, is that his object is hostility to the 
church of England. ‘ He that is not for us is against us.’ 
But why more so, in an institution, the sole object of 
which is to teach writing and reading to poor boys, and 
keep them out of harm’s way, during a great part of every 
day in the week, who would otherwise be abandoned to 
idleness and vicious dissipation, than in one for the im- 
provement of a turnpike road, or the formation of a na- 
vigable canal ? 

Thanks be to Heaven, all men have not so learned 
Christ: and we are happy that it falls to our lot to be 
personally acquainted with many excellent church- 
men, and many sturdy dissenters on principle, who 
are fully disposed to co-operate with each other in any 
scheme for the improvement and civilization of the human 
race, whether originating in Athanasian, Arian, or Soci- 
nian, in Jew, Turk, or Pagan. What the evangelical 
professor exactly means by the ‘ interests of dissenters in 
respect to religion,’ we do not well know. That their 
civil interests are different from those of churchmen, as a 
general fact, we do not believe, though the more orthodox 
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part of the church (according to the professor) have acted 
(hitherto with too much success) on the persuasion that 
they are so. That a factious, turbulent, proselyting spirit 
is inherent in some men we well know; but, that it is 
always washed away by the waters of an o: ox church 
baptism, we have, alas! too many instances to the con- 
trary implicitly to admit." But we do not believe nor ad- 
mit that dissenters, in general, are actuated by any such 
spirit as the professor, in the candour of his own mind 
supposes, of determined animosity to the Church of Eng- 
land or desire for its overthrow. 

During the whole ef this discourse the evangelical pro- 
fessor appears to labour under a nervous panic, lest, if 
children are left to themselve to choose their religion, the 
church of England should be universally deserted, and the 
future generation become a mass of Presbyterians, Qua- 
kers, or Socinians. But it is really a little unfair in this 
professor, (although he may be pardoned on account of 
the aforesaid consternation, having confounded his better 
judgment, and disordered his former understanding) to 
anfer from a passage in Mr. Lancaster’s ‘ Introduction,’ 
wherein he says that he ‘ longs to see men, who profess 
Christianity, contend not for creeds of faith, words, and 
names, but in the practice of every heavenly virtue,’ that 
he ‘longs to see the church of England abandon her 
creed and her name?’ Does not this excessive solicitude 
of churchmen about the welfare of the church seem to 
imply somewhat of a lurking suspicion that all is not 
right in the church itself? If the religion of the church 
be indeed the religion of Christ, what is there in Mr. Lan- 
caster’s ‘ generalized Christianity’ that should incline chil- 
dren to abandon that true religion? If the religion of the 
church be indeed the religion of Christ, it appears to us 
at least probable that the constant reading of the ospel of 
Christ, as practised in all the Lancastrian tae! would 
tend even more than all the sermons that Dr. Marsh ever 
wrote or preached, to make all the hearers and re 
steadfast in their adherence to the communion of the esta- 
blishment. The uneasiness of the professor lest the in- 
_ corporation of Quakerism with this terrible ‘ generalized 
Christianity,’ might engender Socinianism, is still less 
worthy of notice. If the church cannot support itself by 
its own intrinsic excellence, it can never be upheld by 
sophistry and intolerance. Unjustly as we think Mr. 
- Lancaster has, in some respects, been dealt with by the 
author of this sermon, we yet sincerely rejoice that the 
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cry has been raised, believing and devoutly hoping that, 
in this case as in many others; good will spring out of ap- 
arent evil. The intemperate zeal of a few is likely to 
ead the way to the instruction of. thousands, and thou- 
sands of thousands. 
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Art. IX.—Sketches, Civil and Military, of the Island of 
Java and its immediate Dependencies; comprising in- 
teresting Details of Batavia, and authentic Particulars of 
the celebrated Poitson-tree. Illustrated with a Map of 
Java and Planof Batavia, from actual Survey. London, 
J.J. Stockdale, 1811, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. STOCKDALE, who unites the two characters of 
author and bookseller, which were much more commonly 
found in conjunction formerly than at nt, tells us 
in his preface that he “has translated, selected’ and com- 
piled” these “ sketches” “in a space of time, perhaps 
unprecedentedly short ;” “and has been guilty of making a 
book.” The best account of Java is that by Stavorinus, 
and from his narrative, assisted by the works of a few other 
writers, Mr. Stockdale has collected the matter contained 
in the first 257 pages ofhis work. The remaining portion 
is chiefly extracted from the travels of M. Tombe; which 
we noticed in our last appendix. Mr. Stockdale confesses 
that this plan has subjected the reader to some repetitions ; 
but he seems to think that he has compensated this defect 
by doing “ more justice to the respective travellers.” If, 
however, his object were to compress into one volume all 
that is at present known respecting Java, we cannot but 
think that he would have consulted the interest and in- 
struction of the reader more by embodying the accounts of 
the different travellers into one regular and consistent nar- 
rative, referring at the bottom of the to the particular 
sources of information, than by a superfluous repetition of 
the same matter with very little variation in the form. 

In the present period when books are ten times as numer- 
ousas formerly,and when among the helps to memory, guides 
to the arts, and ladders to the sciences, no nostrum has 
been discovered by taking which a man may be enabled 
to read, and digest as much —— inan hour as hisgrande 
father or great grandfather could in a week, we cannot 
oe think a those writers are henge who make a 

‘few m cts into a large volume, delay the pro- 
res of tis vender by their 7 narratives, or perpetual 
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tautologies. A jeweller may, if he please, beat an ounce 
of gold into a thin skin of that metal, that would cover 
an acre of ground; but we cannot so readily pardon 
those makers of books, who make three or four hundred 
pages of paper a receptacle for a few scanty particles of 
information, which are to be sought in the midst of so much 
rubbish, that they can hardly be found when they are 
sought. We do not mean to include Mr. Stock- 
dale amongst book-makers of this latter description ; 
for though we think that his present work might have been 
rendered both shorter and cheaper, we are far from assert- 
ing that it is destitute of information or of worth. Ifit 
tells nothing, which was not known before, it has brought 
together into one place a good many facts, which were 
scattered over several volumes, some of which are not of 
familiar access; and though the language often betrays 
marks of that celerity of execution, for which Mr. Stock- 
dale seems to take some merit to himself in the preface to 
his book, yet his narrative is not altogether-bald and de- 
formed, nor is it, generally considered, an unamusing com- 
pilation. 

As a specimen of Mr. Stockdale’s performance, we will 
make an extract which relates to the barbarous mode in 
which criminals are sometimes put to death at Batavia. 
Of these punishments impalement is the chief and most 
terrible. 


‘In the year 1'769 there was an execution of this kind, of a 
Macasser slave who had murdered his master. The criminal 
was led in the morning to the place of execution, the grassplot, 
and laid upon his belly, being held by four men. The execu- 
tioner made a transverse incision at the lower part of the bedy, 
as far as the os sacrum; he then introduced the sharp point of 
the spike, which was about six feet long, and made of polished 
iron, into the wound, so that it passed between the back-bone and 
the skin. Two men drove it forcibly up along the spine, while 
the executioner held the end, and gave it a proper direction, 
till it came out between the neck and shoulders. The lower end 
was next put into a wooden post and rivetted fast, and the suf- 
ferer was lifted up, thus impaled, and the post stuck in the 
ground. At the top of the post, about ten feet from the ground, 
there was a kind of little bench, upon which the body rested. 

The insensibility or fortitude of the miserable sufferer was 
incredible. _He did not utter the least complaint, except when 
the spike was rivetted into the pillar; the hammering and 
shaking occasioned by it, seemed to be intolerable to him, and 
and he then bellowed.out for pain; and likewise again when he. 
was lifted up and set in the ground, He sat in this dreadful 
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situation till death put an end to his torments, which fortunately 
happened the next day about three o'clock in the afternoon. He 
owed this speedy termination of his misery to a light shower of 
rain, which continued for about an hour, and he. gave up the 
ghos: balf an hour afterwards. 

* There have been instances at Batavia, of criminals who have 
been impaled in the dry season, and have remained alive for eight 
or more days without any food or drink, which is prevented to 
be given them by a guard who is stationed at the place of exe- 
cution for that purpose. None of the vital parts are injured by 
impalement, which makes the punishment the more cruel and iy- 
tolerable; but as soon as any water gets into the wound, it mor- 
tifies and occasions a gangrene, which directly attacks the more 
noble parts, and brings on death almost immediately. 

‘This miserable sufferer continually complained of intolerable 
thirst, which is peculiarly incident to this terridle punishment. 
The criminals are exposed, during the whole day, to the burning 
rays of the sun, and are ynceasingly tormented by numerous 
stinging insects. 

‘ About three hours before he died he was inconversation with 
the bystanders, relating to them the manner ia whieh he had 
murdered his.good master, and expressing his repentance of the 
crime he had committed. This he did with great composure ; 
yet an instant afterwards be burst out in the most bitter com- 
plaints of unquenchable thirst, and raved for drink, while no 
one was allowed to alleviate, by a single drop of water, the ex- 
cruciating torments he endured.’ 


The above mode of putting a human being te death, is, 
like many other savage punishments in other states, justi- 
fied by the tyrant’s plea, thé necessity of the case; but part 
of the following will show that crimes are not always pre 
vented by the menace of the most torturing extremities of 
punishment so much as by asystem Jess abhorrent from 
the dictates of justice, which are never at variance with 
those of humanity. 


‘The slaves who come from the island of Celebes, and espeei- 
ally the Bouginese, are guilty of the most herrid murders: most 
of those who run mucks belong to that nation. 

‘ These acts of indiscriminate murder are called mucks, because 
the perpetrators of them, during their phrenzy, continually cry 
out amok, amok, which signities (ill, kill. When, by swallowing 
much opium, or by other means, they are raised to a pitch cf 
desperate fury, they sally out with a knife or other weapon in 
their hand, and kill, without distinction of sex, rank, or age, 
whoever they meet in the streets of Batavia; and proceed in this 
way ill they are either shot or taken prisoners. Their intoxi- 
eation continues till death ; they run ip upoa the arms opposed 
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to them, and often kill their opponents even after they are them- 
selves mortally wounded. 

“In order, if possible, to take them alive, the officers of jus- 
tice are provided with a pole ten or twelve feet in length, at the 
end of which is a kind of fork, made of two pieces of wood, 
three feet long, stuck .on the inside with sharp iron spikes; this 
is held before the wretched object of pursuit, who runs into it, 
and is thus taken. 

‘If he happen to be mortally wounded, he is immediately 
broken alive upon the wheel, without any form of trial; ‘in the 
fresence of two or three of the counsellors of justice. ae 

‘ It is remarkable, that at Batavia, where the assassins, ‘when 
taken alive, are broken on the wheel, with every aggravation of 
punishment which the most rigorous justice can inflict, the mucks 
vet happen in great frequency ; whilst at Bencoolen, where they 
are execated in the most simple and expeditious, mauner, the of . 
fence is extremely rare.’ 


Since the above was written, Batavia has fallen into the 
hands of the British. This is not an unfavourable circunt- 
stance for the sale of the present compilation. 





= 





Art. X.— Lectures on the Pastoral Character: by the late 
George Campbell, D. D. F. R. S. Edinb. Principal 
of Mareschall College, Aberdeen. Edited by James 
Fraser, D. D. Minister of Drumoak, Aberdeenshire. 
London, Black and Parry, 1811, 8vo. 


POSTHUMOUS publicatiows where they have not . 
been prepared by the author himself for the press before 
his decease, are usually to be regarded with disapproba- 
tion or distrust. We cannot but condemn the publication 
ofthat which the author never intended to appear in print; 
or at least not till he had completed his design, and im- 
proved his work by subsequent correction. To publish an 
unfinished work is to show a disregard for the reputation of 
the writer, and to make him accountable for the blunders or 
inaccuracies which his more mature judgment, longer re- 
flection, or farther research would dave caused him to 
avoid. Where an author has acquired a distinguished 
name in his life-time by productions of great learning, 
ability or genius, it is unjust to his memory to endanger 
the diminution of it by the publication of posthumous 
Writings, which were left in an unfinished state. Yet this 
is commonly the case, in which posthumous publications 
are most frequent, and in which every scrap of paper that 
an author ever scrawled, is thrust forward on the public at- 
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tention, when it ought to have been burned at his funeral. 
But it is thought that a celebrated name will sell any: 
thing ; and it is the probable sale rather than the. actual 
merit of the work which stimulates the publication. Ava- 
rice thus sometimes fattens on the posthumous fame of the 
learned. 

Where a. work is left in a confessedly unfinished state, 
and cannot even be fitted to appear in public without the 
alterations and corrections of a stranger, we are of opinion. 
that the motives must be very strong, and the circum- 
stancea very urgent, indeed, which can justify the publica-. 
tion. . If an author has left a wife and family in a state of 
indigence’and distress, perhaps we might be induced. to, 
palliate the recourse to such an expedient} but we would 
rather that their wants were mitigated by any other mea- 
sure which is less likely to sully the literary fume ofthe 
deceased. ae 19 6i) 

We are far from wishing to. insinuate. that the present 
editor has been impelled to the publication of the present 
volume of lectafés by-any unworthy or mercenary motives. 
His preface bespeaks a gentleman of more libéral senti- 
ments and of better feelings; and he evidently imagined 
that the work itself would be interesting to the frieids of 
Dr. Campbell, and not discreditahle to-his memory. © But 
our objection to the prise is, generally, that it. waS 
left in an unfinished state; that it had not been previ- 
ously designed by the author himself for the’ press; and 
that the ellitor was obliged to make some retrenchments 
or alterations before the work was fitted to. meet the pub« 
lic eye. . We do not know that these lectures, even in their 
present form, will cause any deduction from the previously: 
well earned reputation of Dr. Campbell; but of this we 
are certain, that they will make no addition to its brilliancy. 
In such circumstances we are inclined to think, that the 
editor should have been able to assign stronger motives 
than he has done for bringing forward the present ‘lec- 
tures, before he ventured to add them to the list of Dr. 
Campbell’s publications. 

. The subject of these lectures is one on which nothing 
new could be expected to be said; and in which we do 
not find that any thing has been said by Dr. Campbell, 
which has not been said before. The strong good sense of 
the writer is visible in the performance ; for Dr. Campbell 
was not a man whose first thoughts, or even sketches of a 
composition were likely to contain any thing frivolous, ex- 
travagant, or absurd, He — none of the petty conceits, or 
E2 
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showy but unsubstantial tinsel of a little mind, anxious té 
mislead or to dazzle minds as little as itself. His strong; 
manly understanding is visible in his writings, which were 
no fallacious mirror of his character. 

The following are the subjects of the present lectures: 


‘ Lect. I.—Importance of the subject.—Influence of Example. 
VicEs more especially reproachful in the Ministerial Cha- 
acter—INTEMPERANCE—IMPIETY—LEVITY of Behaviour. 
Lect. 11. Regard to the ouTwARD DECORUM of Cha- 
racter in things natarally indifferent Deférence due to the 
Opinions of the -People—Extremes of unbotinded Compli- 
ance—and of violently shocking their Prejudices.—Lect. If. 
VIRTUES especially requisite in the Pastor, MEEKNES9 
and Humitity. Obligation to these Duties, from the Example 
of Christ—from the RND of their Ministry—and from ‘the 
-MBANS they are authorized to employ.—Lect. IV. Fortt- 
TUDE, or a superiority to either fear or favour. Danger, 
in our Church, of listening to solicitations on any point which is 
to he of judicial determination. Steadiness in the essential part, 
the MATTER of our conduct. Meekness, Gentleness, and, as 
much as possible, Pleasantness, in the MANNER.—Lect. V. 
Of TEMPERANCE. A loose dnd dissolute manner in Con- 
versation may shew a more vitiated disposition, and may. do 
more hurt in society, than even some trespasses against the 
itrict rules of Temperance.—Lect. VI. Victs, er EVILS, 
to which the eccupatien of a Minister exposes him. Mr. 
Hume's account of the spirit of the Pastoral Otfice-—a CaARIca- 
TURA, but may suggest some profitable instruction to Pastors. 
Temptation to Hypocrisy, to be overeome by BEING what the 
Hypocrite wants only to be thought. A bad man will find nme 
omfort in the business‘ of a Pastor.—Leet. VII. Dan- 
ger to Pastors from an éxcessive desire of PoPULAR Ap- 
PLAUSE. To please men, only the MEANS to promote the great 
end, their good.—fnstructions in the shortest and easiest way to 
become & VERY GREAT MAN, a Leader and an Oracle among 
the People, and to secure a following whithersoever the Preacher 
goes:—Lect. VII. Fruits of the teaching ef PuLpit Con- 
TROVERTISTS, and of those who intlame the minds of the 
people with what they term the DEFECTIONS of the Church. 
Of competition with others in the common popular arts, as inv 
€HOICE of subjects: or, en certain occasions, an unseason- 
able PROLIXITY.—+}.ect. YX. Of SicTH. Wealth, a great, 
but not the oaly, corrupter. Neither our scanty provision, 
nor our Ecclesiastical laws, a sufficient security against the 
risk of Laziness.. Eatremely rigorous laws fall into disuse. 
The practice of comPoOsING of the greatest consequence ‘to us. 
“The proper Emplovurent of Time, and the advantages of follow- 
ing a settled plan. 
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In the above lectures, some of the best observations ap- 
pear to us to o¢cur in the eighth. We shall select a few of 
these. -There is much truth in the following; and we wish 
that the tice to which it relates were universally re- 
jeeted, that plain moral preaching might be substituted 
for the polemical and doctrinal. ' 


‘ Nothing then can excuse controversy in the pulpit, but ne- 
cessity ; and there is no necessity, unless the puint in question 
be manifestly an esséntial article of Christianity, and unless there 
be an immediate danger of perversion among the people to 
whom you would communicate the dispute. Bat, to say the 
truth, where this polemic itch prevails, it will wait no necessity. 
The people often do not so much as know that the doctrine they 
have been taught is controverted by any body, till they are offi- 
ciously informed of it by their minister: and for the much 
greater part, the subjects in debate are mérely the glosses and 
comments of failible men, and not the dictates of the anerring 
Spirit. As for you, teach your people the truth, to the best of 
your knowledge ; enforce upon them their duty, to the atmost of 
your power; urge all the motives which the Gospel and right 
reason supply you with ; but give no evil surmisings with regard 
to others. If others do not right, they have the same Master to 
account to.’ 


Long ptayers and long sermons are, we have always 
thought, injurious in their effects on that attention without 
which all devotion becomes a mere external forin, and, at 
the same time, they tend to excite a sense of weariness and 
disgust, the feeling of which ought as much as possible to 
be excluded from the sanctuary. ‘This devotional prolix- 
ity, which was more remarkable in the religionists of a for- 
mer age, is not quite unknown in the present. The de- 
votional forms of the establishment are in the morning ser- 
vice nearly one-third longer than they ought to he; but if 
sectaries do not often offend so much in the length of their 
prayers, they do not deserve jess reproof for that of their 
sermons. ‘Their religious harangues are commonly dis- 
tinguished by no want more than the want of brevity. 
But, as brevity is the soul of wit, so we are convinced that 
it is an almost indispensable concomitant of that praying 
or preaching, which confines itself within the limits of 
clear and definite ideas, and does not wander into the la- 
byrinths of mysticism, where the teacher and his hearers 
alike lose their way, and where religion ean no longer 
either edify the mind or ameliorate the heart. : 

In the times of the great Founder of Christianity, there 
were teachers whose standard of merit consisted in the 
Jength of their prayers and the multiplicity of their ritual 
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forms. In the present day this criterion of excellence is 
not totally relinquished, as one may learn, from the praises 
which are bestowed on ‘the hot-headed visionary, or the 
cold-hearted hypocrite, who has held forth for two houts 
in a loose desultory and unintelligible jargon, full of tauto- 
logy and repetition about points of doctrine, which are in 
themselves involved in utter darkness, and which can have 
no other effect than that of perplexing the mind, con- 
fusing the thoughts, and causing a forgetfulness of more 
simple, but more important truths. 

Dr. Campbell truly intimates that, amongst some 
preachers, prolixity is one of the common arts for obtain- 
ing popularity, as the ignorant are apt to estimate the value 
of preaching like the value of more tangible matter, by the 
quantity rather than by any other more refined mode of 
appreciation. Dr. Campbell very justly remarks that 


* One bad consequence, therefore, of immoderate length in 
our religious offices, is, that it tends too much to feed a super- 
stitious disposition in the people, and thereby to divert their at- 
tention from that which ought to be the main object—the im- 
provement they make of what they hear. It is the duty of a 
pastor to wean his people as much as possible, by every method 
which prudence dictates, from all prejudices and misconceptions, 
in a matter of such unspeakable consequence. Immoderate 
length, in all kinds of religious offices, has ever had an infla- 
ence on weak and superstitious minds: and for this reason, 
those who have hypocritically affected the religious character, 
have ever chosen to distinguish themselves by this circumstance. 
The Pharisees, who made use of religion as a cover to their 
pride and extortion, “for a pretence,” as our Lord tells us, 
‘made long prayers.” He, who never spoke a word in vain, 
did not add the epithet ‘long’ unmeaningly: the length of their 
devotions, as well as the breadth of their phylacteries, and the 
largeness of the fringes at the corners of their garments, were all 
so muny engines of their craft. Dr. South, speaking of some 
popular leaders, who rivalled one another in respect of their in- 
fluence on the multitude, takes notice of a new sort of gymnas- 
tic exercis€¢, in which they engaged, unheard of among the an- 
cients, which he denominates, emphatically enough, ‘ preaching 

izes ;’ that is, as I understand it; vying with one another who 
shall hold forth longest. Can any thing of the nature, use, and 
end of preaching, be understood or regarded, where sucha pha- 
risaic trick is put in practice? 

I would not, by all this, be meant to signify, as though we 
could with propriety, on all subjects and occasions, confine our- 
selves within the same compass, which was never to be ex- 
ceeded: I think that is neither natural mor necessary. What 
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L.would chiefly dissaade from, is, whatever savours of os- 


tentation in this particular, or shews any disposition to vie with 
others in regard to it. The due time to be employed in the 
public. exercises of religion, is, like the cireumstances of most 
other practices, determined very much by custom. The atten- 
tion and_ patience of the major part will generally keep up pretty 
well for as long a time as they expect, from conimon practice, 
that there will be a demand for their attention, and as they have 
been habituated to give it. If that time be much exceeded, unless 
there be something so very particular as to command attention, 
it will naturally flag, and end im weariness, impatience, and even 
sometimes disgust. ‘Besides, it should be remembered, that as 
attention cannot always be preserved, so the memory, bein 
finite, may be overloaded. It is always safer here to leave off, 
whilst the peeple have an appetite for more, than to cloy, by 
giving them too much. But it may be said, that the appetite of 
some persons is here insatiable, Depend on it, wherever that is 
the case, it is a false appetite, and followed by no digestion: 
the whole significancy of those exercises to such, is the time 
spent in them, and the transient emotions they feel when thus 
employed. By the immoderate length, therefore, of public de- 
votional exercises and religious offices, the patience of the intel- 
ligent hearer is worn out, the superstition of the ignorant is che- 
rished, the spirits of the performer are very unprofitably ex- 
hausted, and that service, which ever ought to be attended with 
real — is both to him, and part of his audience, rendered 
burtheusome.’ 


The Scotch Ctergy till lately required more cautions 
against long’ sermons than our own; but this prolixi 
seems becoming more general to the south of the Tweed, 
where ‘the religious horizon is at present more overcast 
with the vapours of fanatacism, and the genuine substance 
6freligion more dissipated in the fumes of hypocritical 
cant. : 

_ The devotional addresses of man to his maker, must, as 
far as they are comprehended within the general terms of 
supplication and thanksgiving, consist of ideas which re- 

uire not a multitude of words for their expression. A 

w, and but,a few are necessary to say all that the mind 
can think or the heart can feel. All superfluities of dic- 
tion, all inflation of language, all idle repetitions, and 
rhetorical extravagance ought to ‘be avoided, as they only 
chill the spirit of prayer, and are a studied mockery of the 
Being to whom we pray. The Lord’s prayer furnishes the 


best model of the manner in which man should supplicate 


God. Long prayers may feed the frenzy of the fanatic, or 
the craft of the impostor,but a few simple aspirations of the 
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soul are sufficient for him who is softened by contrition or 
watthed 4 gratitude. i ' 

The following passage, which contains matter for seri- 
ous reflection, does more honour to the sagacity of Dr. 
Campbell than any other in this volume. 


* The more absurd the speculative and distinguishing tenets of 
a party are, and the more numerous and fantastical their cere- 
monies, the more there will be of bigotry in that party, and the 
less of what alone deserves the name of pure Christian zeal. 
The reason is obvious: and that the fact is conformable to this 
doctrine, history but too plainly shews. In proportion as the 
church declined from her ancient simplicity, adopted absurd 
dogmas into her system, and vile superstitious mummeries inte 
her worship, she separated herself from the truly benevofent 
spirit—zeal, and contracted an intimacy with that untelenting 
fury—bdigotry. Reason and argument are but ill adapted for 
praintaining the cause of absurdity and nonsense: tacks and 
gibbets, fire and faggot, answer infinitely better.’ 


Hence we see why religionists are tolerant in proportion 
as their creed is rational and their minds enlightened, 
whilst they are prone to cruelty and persecution in the 
same degree, that their belief is made up of a web of mys- 
teries, which they can neither define nor comprehend. 
What men cannot support by argument they will not fail, 
when they have the power, to maintain by other means.’ 
But, as nonsense-cannot be defended by reason, force must 
be employed; and the logic of Locke must give way to 
that w ich a code of pains and penalties can supply. A 
man who has courage to expose the established absurdities, 
whatever they may be, is to be branded as a heretic, and 
reduced, if possible, to want a morsel of bread, whilst he 
who will swear, that black is white, is to be elevated to, 
the pinnacle of affluence. 

Let those statesmen who really and truly regard the 
interests of religious liberty, without which all other li- 
berty will soon be found only the shadow of a shade— 
remember, that no church can eyer be truly tolerant whose 
doctrines are so absurd or irrational, that they necessarily 
shrink from discussion and can accordingly be upheld onl 
by prohibitory statutes, interested confederacies, and all 
the arts and expedients of that persecution which, where 
it is not open and direct, is more secret and reserved, but 
equally malevolent in its spirit and equally inhuman in its 
operations. 
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Art. XI.—The Return to Nature, or a Defence of the Ve- 
own Regimen, with some Account of an Experiment 

e during the last Three or Four Years in thé Author’s 
Family. By John Frank Newton, Esq. Part the First. 


London, Cadell, 1811. 


WHEN meat is a shilling a pound, it might seem no un- 
pleasant thing to be informed, that we may derive as much 
nourishment and more health from a mess of potatoes than 
from a slice of beef. Why should not this be most welcome 
intelligence to us poor devils of reviewers, who are sup- 
posed to look on the sirloin of an ox with as tuch distant 
reverence as a Welch curate from the top of his native 
mountains casts his mind’s eye on the cathedral of Canter- 
bury? But alas! we aré born and bred carnivorous ani- 
mals; and how cana reviewer be expected to be other- 
wise? Must nota mastiff be fed with araw flesh, before 
he will devour every thief that enters his master’s yard? 
And how are the precincts of literature to be guarded 
from depredators, and authors, whoventure to commit sacri- 
Jedge on the territory of the Muses, to be worried, late- 
rated and most barbarously mauled, if reviewers be hot 
men of a most sanguinary turn of mind?) Though, there- 
fore, the vegetable regimen may have the advantage of 
cheapness, and may even prevent a monthly charge for 
Extr.cath. Infus.senn. Sal. Glaub. and capiat. haustum, &¢. 
still we fear, that it would rendér us poor critics too gentle 
for the discharge of our office, which requires your man 
of the true cannibal breed. , 

Mr. Newton has endeavoured to bring some of the alle- 
gories, apologues and traditions of antiquity fiom) the 
account of Adam and Eve to the story of Prometheus, té6 
support his opinion, that the main sufferings of man are 
owing to the dereliction of 2 vegetable diet, which lias mul- 
tiplied his ailments, impaired his health, and shortened his 

Iie. And he has supported his arguments by numetous 
authorities, dwindling down in weight and importance, 
like an inverted cone, from the broad bottom of Honier’s 
muse to the insignificant point of Sir John Sinelair’s ora» 
cular frivolity in his ‘code of health.’ This part of Mri 
_ Newton’s book is very creditable to his sagucity and 
research, 

Mr. Newton appears to ascribe the defect of judoment, 
want of sagacity, loss of memory, and the pravalenge of 
insanity to the original sin of eating animal food. We 
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shall not enter into a controversy with Mr. Newton on 
this subject. All we shall say is, that we do.not think it 
right that reviewers, who have so often to facethe whole 
irritable tribe of authors, who have to expose the folly of 
some, the vanity of others, to show the falsehood of these 
and the ignorance of those, ought, for their own sakes, or 
for that of the public, to eat their cabbage without pork, 
and to turn their blood into a soft creamy fluid, without 
any particles of pungency, acrimony, or ferocity in -the 
composition. Even the indigestion, which is said to be 
cured by abstaining from the flesh of animals, is, in itself, 
sulutary to the cause of criticism, as it tends to render cri- 
tics querulous and dissatisfied with whatever comes in their 
way. Now are not these qualities essential requisites 
in the head or stomach of a reviewer, for, without them, 
who would read what he wrote, or think his lucubrations 
worth a groat? Whence-could the Edinburgh reviewers 

rocure their quarterly stock of bile, if they fed on grass 
bites it was made into goose? 

Mr. Newton, whois no reviewer, is himself a vegetable 
feeder; and, in an asthma of long standing, he has derived 
so much benefit from it on the plan recommended by Dr. 
Lambe, that we do not wonder at his zeal in the cause. 
Mr. Newton thinks, that all mankind would be greatly 
improved both in physical and moral qualities by the adop- 
tion ofa vegetable diet. The present work labours to prove 
this point, and whatever may be thought of the force 
of Mr. N.’s reasoning or of truth of his deductions, 
no doubt can be entertained of the purity of his benevo- 
lence and the sincerity of his zeal to promote the good of 
his fellow-creatures. His wae at the same time, bears 
testimony to an inquisitive and reflecting mind. It has. 
not convinced us, that a vegetable diet is the best for map, 
except in certain states of disease, where it appears to he 
superior in its efficacy to any, or to all the drugs in the 
apothecary’s shop. Dr. Lambe has, we think, proved this 
in his ‘ reports on the effects of a peculiar regimen in schir- 
ous tumours and cancerous ulcers.’ But though Mr. 
Newton has not made us converts to his notions of diet, 
we have been amused by the variety of his observations 
and details. And it is certainly no small merit to write a, 
treatise on a particular hypothesis which may be perused 
with pleasure and with interest by its most determined 
opponents. . 
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Aat. XIl.—Principles of the Constitution of. Govern 
 nients. By William Cramtnghames Esq. of Enterkine, 
.- North Britain. Ridgway, 1811, 4to. iwea 


THIS appears to us, notwithstanding its ‘ homely’ 
structure, and ‘ apparently obsolete’ materials (we quote 
from the author himself) to be a very sensible and judi- 
cious work, and extremely well calculated to,answer the 
ptirpose for which it is intended, which purpose.we shall 
proceed to explain, and afterwards present our readers wi 
a partial and imperfect analysis of -the book itself, instea 
of offering them our own obseryations and_ reflections, 
which, we are persuaded, would prove far less edifying 
and instructive than the lessons of one who has so pecu- 
liarly made the subject on which he treats, his. study and 
occupation. 

In his preface, Mr. Cunninghame says, that his atten- 
tion’ was directed towards this subject princi from 
observing how, in the progress of the French, revolution, 
it became evident that the principles of government had 
neyer been fully considered by them, or, in. his own words, 
‘ that ‘politics had never been studied as a science.’. He 
casts a tapid glance upon the general revolutions of the 
world. “The eocracy of the Jews was not an institution 
of man. The constitutions of the heathen world were, 
all greatly defective, and the very wisest and best of their 
lawgivers and philosophers understood nothing, or little, 
of the principles here treated of. 

‘ Even Aristotle, with that wonderful mind he possessed, 
amidst the multitude of snbjects he embraced, seems rather to 
have given hints at politics, than a system of politics,—One 
time, it is restraining a nobility, another time a king, apother, 
time a le— but no where does it seem that complete struc-. 
ture, which is formed to give man happiness in government,’— 
P. ix. 


It is for the very useful purpose of reducing politics, to, 
a science, of supplying the desideratum so st y left 
vacant ever since the creation of the world, our’ 
author has undertaken a work, of which the present.ve-, 
lume is only to be considered as the commencement. Hig 
theory rests on the foundation of ‘ original right,’ a doc- 
trine which he considers as little less than intuitive; al- 
though he devotes halfa dozen pages to the examination . 
and support of it. ‘That there are no innate ideas, no 
moral sense of right and wrong, few philosophers, we be- 
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lieve, will at this day maintain. ‘ We shall be told, per- 
haps, that we got this sentiment from education. But 
where did education get it itself? from what spring-did it 
draw it? from what source did it deduce it?’ p)2: That 
some nations have, in some circumstances and particu- 
Jars, differed, from the rest of the world, in their ideas 
of right, proceeds entirely from local circumstances, and 
is WO more an argument against the existence of right 
than the conduct of some individuals in every society, 
who from perseverance in a course of vice, become so de- 
ved as to lose the sense which Providence has, no 
oubt, implanted in all our natures. Mr. C. instances 
the encouragement of theft in Sparta, and the alacrity 
with which men submit, in some eastern nations, to the 
honour of dying by the hand of the sovereign. He might 
have added the self-devotion of widows, and the custom 
of infanticide among the Hindoos, the exposure of chil- 
dren among the Chinese, that of old people among the 
Hottentots, the use of the torture and the custom of 
duelling among the happier nations of Europe, the tor- 
ments and death inflicted on their prisoners by the North 
American savages, and a number of examples besides. 
But were the number infinite, it would not invalidate the 
eral rule, from which all these infinite instances are 
but instances of exception, and always to be accounted 
* for, as our author observes, from the operation of * local 
circumstances.’ : 

Wherever there ~is right, there must be justice also; 
therefore there is original justice ; and this original jus- 
tice entitles every man to his own; that is, to life, pro- 
perty, and free agency; to life, because it is the gift of 
God, which he holds independent of his fellow-creatures ; 
to property, because God, who gave him life, gave him 
also the right to use and employ it; to free agency, be- 
cause the gift of life, by an infinitely good and beneficent 
being, necessarily includes the right of enjoyment ; and 
to the latter free agency is absolutely essential. 


‘ These then,’ concludes our author, ‘ are the three rights of 
man, viz. life, property, and free egency—they are necessary, 
and they are all that are necessary, for his happiness. They 
are all that are necessary for his happiness, because they in- 
clade either the existence which he gets from God, or the free 
use, or the relish and enjoyment of it.’—P. 9. 


it follows, as a corollary from the precediag rules, that 
these three rights are ali paramount to goveramest; or, 
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inthe author's words, which we quote at h, to give 
= ‘readers some idea of the preciseness ary sce of 
Smabner, - : 


_ ‘It appears from the foregoing, first, that these rights of 
life, property, ahd free agency, are (with reverence be it spo- 
ken) frow God. Il. that, being from God, they are insuper~ 
able. ‘Ill. that they are more particularly independent of go- 
vernment. Being of ati origin superior to man, they eau never 
yield to any thifig that is of man. IV. that they extend to 
pe ee: 'The'same justice that gives them at all gives 
fa ity. V: and lastly, that they are natural, that is, given 
by Providence, aud consequently most real. Existing ante- 
cedent ‘to ali: things, and consequently preceding every thing 
artificial, what else can they be? P. 10, 3 beg 
. Haying dispatched these preliminaries, which may be 
called the axioms of his science, our author proceeds, in 
his second book, to enquire, ‘ if original justice entitle 
i aught else besides life, property, and free agency? 
his question he answers ‘in the negative, because man 
bas received pothing else originally from his Creator. 
But some having insisted on ‘ equality, power, and indes 
peudence of government,’ as original rights, we have next 
to consider yi these several claims are respectively 
founded. 

First, as to the claim of equality. The inequality mm 
the conditions of men arises from riches, rank, or power. 
The too former are owing to man’s personal labour ar 
exertions; it is therefore against original:justice tomed- 
dle with either of them. Both originate im the same prin- 
eiple ; and with regard to the latter, which though no less 
true, is perhaps less obvious than the former; Mr. C. 
happily enough illustrates his doctrine coneerning it-by 
a quotation. 


* Rank,’ he ‘says, ‘is an exemplification of natural or real 
right, which requires a certain state of society to produce it. 
Bat this is ne proof that there may not be a natural righf'\te it, 
but only that that right could not be exemptified till a.certaim 
situation of things. As Montesquieu says, “ the rays-ef;a gir- 
cle would have been equal, thougl: a circle had mever-beew 
traced.’—P. 18. » Het 

Power, being a distinct consideration in itsél,. is net 
here treated ef; and, as we have seen, it s-denied by our 
author *#that there is any origitial right to itatali’ it 
therefore follows, not only that equality is not sanctioned 
by original justice, but that it is directly adverse to ws 
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most “Obvious principles, The shallow pretenee,whieh 
has been utged in support of equality, that ‘all men tire 
born + is answered, both by a comparison, and after 
wards by a flat denial. ‘ As well might it be inferred, 
that because all birds are unfledged at ‘first, or lia've the 
same callow, down, that, therefore; they should have ‘tio 
increase, or variety, of plumage afterwards.’—P.15..- 
The claim of power to he considered as an origina 
right is next examined. Power is neither eonferred by 
God, like existence, and the use and enjoyment of ex- 
istence, nor is it at all connected with those first-mentioned 
gifts. A man may preserve his life and his propertyyand 
enjoy his free-agency, without possessing any power ever 
the dives, pence or free-agency of others, «+. Pemer tis: 
not founded in original justice; for it is only because: a 
thing is a personality, i. e. conferred hy God, or connected 
with it, that original justice does entitle. to jt;) -P2}&- 
The third pretended right, that to ‘ independentexof go - 
vermment may, perhaps, be intelligibly -dispatched im a: 
few words, for the enlargement of which our limits: ablige 
us to refer to Mr. Cunninghame himself.« Government -- 
_ is @stablished for the protection of original .rights,:vi® 
of life, property, and_free-agency, independence of: go-. 
vernment is therefore directly + A to. those . origwal: - 
rights. But it is impossible that God should haye con- 
ferred any rights which are necessarily conflicting: and . . 
irreconcileable with each other. Nor is: the denial of. - 
this ‘ndependente any invasion of the right of free-agency ; 
for free-agency does not extend to the. injary. of, other 
men. Our well-known rule of law, ‘ to. employthat — 
which is your own is not to injure that-which is another's,” - 
is strictly founded on original justice. 1 T— ne 
We now come to treat of whes our author calls, ‘civil 
riglits, but which, we find, are only real or ra, ya rights 
in another shape. The violence, rapine, and bloodshed, - - 
inseparable from .a_state of nature, soon taught men te -. 
seek a remedy for those evils, which they found in. the in- 
stitution of government, or the investment..of. power in. ; 
the hands of a few for the good of all. These few, of 
course, soon proceeded to the establishing of . general 
rules or laws, and of penalties for the inifagentent, of 
them. Now, as the only evils to which men are exposed 
in a state of nature are injuries offered to their lives, pra-«- 
perties, or free agencies, it is only for the protection. of 
life, property, and free-agency, that government could 
have been established. ‘Tiese then, are all that can be 
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understood by civil rights, and the sole legitimate end of 
government is the maintenance and defence of thems ...;.., 

‘The fourth book proceeds to treat of * yee rights, 
that is; rights'which concern - 


‘ the share that a man has in the government of the’ acta 
* Civil, rights gre such as relate to life, property, and ftee- 
agency ; political, to ponee; and. euthority. Civil rights are of 
a private, political of a public nature, —P. 33. 


It has been already said that government is founded ex- 
clusively on civil rights. It would therefore seem to fol- , 
low immediately, and without the necessity of fresh proof, 
that political rights have their sole origin in the same 
source. Anentire chapter is, however, here devoted to 
the further examination of the same truth, of which we 
- er to notice any thing but the conclusion. Some 

our author, have begun at the wrong end, by 

‘ “planting political rights, or rights to power, in the first 

i sy others;: he has said before, have done the smmeby 
the su cad iat to independence of government ; 
sects, Tt is poviiaes, from what has now been br ys 
ward, are equally wrong, Brente dee their Prinei 
such diametri and it die 
be added, have probably done equal ‘mischief in the world 
by their false doctrines. 


* But, however those persons,’ that is, the first class here 
referred to, “ may have founded their argument, or whatever 
methods they ntay have taken to support it, still the case is the 
same, with respect to these, or civil privileges. They are, in 
every way we take them, the criterion or standard of power, or 
government, Power or government has arisen from them, ough 
to have arisen from them, and never can do any thing but arise 
from them.’—P. 39. 

If power, or government, be - for the suppo 
of aii, that is, of original ri foam bes clear} my 
to establish yma for that ow Nor has he less a 
right to h government when ‘ it goes contrary: to, 
or destroys the end for which it was established.’ For 
it is, as our author says, ‘ absurdly blasphemous’ to sup- 
pose that God has given rights, and denied the means of 
protecting and preserving t 

After all that has been stated and proved already, we 
should have hardly thought it necessary to devote so, much 
space as the author has done in this place to the proof of 
a difference between the real right to establish, and the 
supposed right to possess, power: . Yet the strangecon- 
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fusion and disputes which have arisen among politicians, 
from the want of attending to the radical and self-evident 
distinctions thet exist between these two things, may be a 
satisfactory excuse for the length to which he’has been 


led in his explanation of them. , 


‘ If one set of men, maintamed at one time that let .a natioi 
‘De ever so miserable, they had no right to change their ge- 
vernment, from whet could this proceed, but denying a 
right to establish power as a means, since they overlooked 
the ends, for which it was established. And if another set 
ef men upheld at another time, that let a nation be ever s 
happy, they had a right to depose their rulers, what coul 
this arise from, but asserting a right to possess poWer as an 
end, (since they took it not as a means connected with civil 
privileges) but an mdependant, and absolute possession in 
itself? if men meant only by asserting a sovereign right in the 
nation, that power was made for their happiness, that is ‘ for 
the proteetion of civil privileges,’ and that when it was abused 
it ought to be recalled, then it was very intelligible: and only 
amounted to a denial of the doctrines of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, or in blind and unlimited submission te 
government. But if they meant, on the other hand, that let 
# nation be ever so happy, ever so much in possession of their 
civil privileges, they might with any reason, or no reason, OB 
any pretence and any pretext, at all times, and in ajl circum 
siayces, overturn a government, merely because power was their 
property, then it was right to possess power, and as wicked 
aod damnahle a doctrine, (humanly speaking) as ever was 
propagated. This was taking the nation as composed of in- 
dividuals, with every one ef them as complete a right to 
power, as to life, property, and free-agency, the very notion 
we have been reprobating. But those again were as wrong 
on the other hand, who maintained, that when once a govern- 
ment was erected, it was by that very circumstahce rendered 
permanent as if it could consecrate itself’ »Let ns constabtly 
keep ow eyes upon the broad distinction between a right 
to establish power, and a right to possess power, sittce it is 
upow this difference, that is to be built, every sober idea. of 
segular government, every rational notion of free establish- 
ment.’ 

The next right which is considered is that of non-e.rclu- 
sion atthe moment of constituting the government under 
which men are to live: Governments, our author says, 
are only of two kinds. They must be either open or 
close. 


‘ Ap open government is that which has in view the: interests, 
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that is, the cévil privileges of all equally ; and a close, whieh 
has in view the interests of some, that is, more than. the civil 
privileges of some, particularly..—P. 48, . 

The question, which of these two modes be the better 
for the preservation of civil privileges, cannot admit of 
much hesitation. ‘The open government, which is evi- 
dently the — must depend — the non-exclue 
sion of all the members of the state, by which is meant, 
not that all the members must necessarily attend at its 
formation, but that all who choose, or who are able, may 
attend, either in person, or by others constituted by them- 
selves either as proxies or representatives. This, at least, 
we conceive to be Mr. C.’s idea, and indeed every man’s 
idea, of an open government. The objection, that this 
mode of constituting a government must lead to a broad 
democracy which might engender all the evils of absolute 
anarchy, is met two ways; first, it is not likely that 
people, met together for the sake of forming a constitu- 
tion.which is to preserve their civil rights and privileges, 
woukl voluntarily go sueh lengths as are sapposed, and 
so defeat their own purposes; secondly that, although 
anarchy may sometimes prevail in a demoeratic state, yet 
the evil is only ¢emporary, and ‘ there is always an ener- 
gy in republics whieh enables them to recover them- 
selve:;’ whereas, on the other hand, pursing the prin- 
ciple of exclusion, we run aimest necessarily into absolute 
despotism, or at best imto a tyrannical, unjust, and op- 
pressive oligarchy, little superior, in some respects evi- 
dently worse, than the most despotic monarchy ; with this 
fearful addition, that the evils of either of the two last- 
mentioned states of society are permanent. ‘To sum up 
all ini our author's syllogistic manner, government is con- 
stituted for the protection of civil nights... Exclusiow 
would destroy civil rights; therefore the mode of excln- 
sion is not the proper mode for the constitation ef gos 
vernment. 

. The consequence of this doctrine is detailed in another: 
chapter. ‘At the moment of forming governments, all 
questions must be determined by a majority.’--P. 53. 

‘ All governments are either /egal (that is, proceeding 
on ‘fixed and settled rales) or wiiioany (that ie, om the 
dictates of jts awn will).’ This distinetion is im fect the. 
same with that, just noticed, of open and close goverm 
ments; that is to say, as, strictly speaking, hardly any. 

overnment fa purely /ega/ without some mixture of aw 
Seen power, nor purely arbitrary without some fisted 

Cait. Rey. Vol. 24, December, 1811. F ¥ 
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laws to restrain its despotism ; so a close constitution ne- 
cessarily tends to the latter, an open to the former of 
thest two denominations. ‘ A legal government is either 
a government of fixed rule, or so far fixed that it must 
not change by caprice or inclination. It is the negative 
of arbitrary will, or inclination, sic volo, sic jubeo, stet 
ly yaan volunias. Mere will must have nothing to do 
with it.’ 

After this follow two more chapters, which we think 
might, without injury to the course of argument, have 
been omitted altogether, being, from what precedes, alto- 
= self-evident. The object of them is to prove that 
egal government is the best, and arbitrary the worst, 
for the maintenance of civil privileges. When the. an- 
cient Megarenses came to consult the oracle, in what rank 
of nations they stood, the answer was, 


© Tmers dn Meyopess uct rpiros ude terapros 
Oude dwdexaros, 2d” ev Aoyw yzd° ev apiSpw. 


Would not the oracle, did it exist in these days, return 
avery similar answer to a deputation from Napoleon’s 
‘ Good people of Paris ?’ 

All sound /egal government depends upon a balance of 
power, upon ‘such an opposition of wills, as shall pre- 
vent any one will from leading or predominating.’ This 
balance consists in a division of power and persons. All 
power is to be divided into /egislative, judicial, and e.xe- 
cutive; and this division extends to civil as well as crimi- 
nal matters, to private as well as_ public page. 5. to the 
rights of things as well as persons. The very administra- 
tion of the state, fleets feet armies, treaties and alliances, 
taxes and subsidies, all fatl within the scope of the same 
comprehensive division. ‘ We are to look,’ says Hume, 
‘on all the vast apparatus of our government, as having 
ultimately no other object or purpose but the distribution 
of justice, or in other words, the support of the twelve 
judges.’ Essays, vol. I. p. 35. r 

Next, as to the persons among whom power is to be 
divided. 


‘ There are, in every state, three interests or orders, monar- 
ahy, aristocracy, and democracy.’ ‘ It is nothing to say here, 
that every state is not a monarchy, an aristocracy, or democracy, 
There are these interests in every state. There is a One, who 
would be greatest of all, a Few who would be greater than the 
rest, and a Many who would wish to have things their owa way. 


The author then proceeds, in as many distinct chapters, 
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simply to state that ‘the spirit of monarchy is power ;’ 

‘ that of aristocracy, pride;’ * that of democracy, violence ;’ 

that ‘ the three powers united in the first go to despo- 

dism;’ ‘in the second, to oligarchy;’ ‘in the third to ; 

ochlocracy.’—P. 79, 80. uy 
To constitute this balance, there must be a general 

and substantial equakty of power and of persons; and, to 

effect this equality, the division of persons must be made 

according to their ranks, or different interests, in the 

state, that is, according to orders, not by bodies. ‘These 

orders, or interests, have been shewn to be three; mo- 

narchy, aristocracy, and democracy. These necessarily 

exist, (although not always visibly) in every state, wait- 

ing, in all, only for occasion ‘to call them forth. Nay they « 

exist in every society of men, ina village as well as in 

a kingdom. Julius Cesar (to adopt our author’s sensible 


illustration) said, ‘he would rather be the first man in 
a village, than the second in Rome.’ This is the spirit j 
of monarchy. ‘A lady described herself in a stage-coach 





as visited by all the quality of Brentford.’ Here is the 
pride of aristocracy, ‘ And, if there be a multitude, who i 
resist all this, and maintain that things should be on a af 
general footing, is not this, again, the many, who would 
have things their own way?’ P. 82. No just balancé can 
be obtained by splitting orders, and taking men out of 
their rank and society. 
The author proceeds to shew ‘that the three powers 
cannot be vested in two of the orders, to make a ba- 
lance ;’ and this chapter is a very curious one. All pos- 
sible arithmetical combinations of the three powers with 
the three persons are eighteen in number. Ten of these 
several modes would vest the executive, or the judicial, 
functions, or both, in the people; but the people is mani- 
festly unfit for either. Eight only, therefore, out of the 
eighteen, are at all practicable; and, if the nobility is 
excluded from the exercise of the executive (to which it 
is manifestly ill-adapted) these eight will be reduced to 
four. All the eight are, however separately examined 
and proved to be inconsistent with the notion of a true 
and sufficient balance, ina passage which we are sorry 
that it is not in our power to quote entire, and which we ; 
-will not mangle by any attempt at curtailment. We can ; 
onlyrefer our readers to PP. 94—97. 
aving fully considered this last question, as far as 
it can be theoretically examined, Mr. C. proceeds to en- 
quire what have been the — consequences of con- 
F 
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ferring all the powers on two orders: as in Carthage and 
Sparta, or on one, as at Athens; in the frmer, the no- 
bility possessed two, if not al) three, of the powers of 
the stete; in the latter, the people was the depository of 
all. inthe two former, the consequence was a harsh 
and severe aristocracy: in the latter, a turbulent demo- 
eracy, often degenerating into mob-government and an- 
archy. Fonte passes next under review. Aid here, the 
celebrated passage in Polybius, where that historian 
praises the constitution of the Homan commonwealth as 
an illustrious example of the due balance of power among 
the three orders is examined, and very justly pronounced 
to beerroneous. The power was, in fact, divided between 
two orders only, the nobility (or senate) and the people: 
the consuls had nothing but a nominal share in the eece- 
tive which they had reason enough to induce them to 
forbear the exercise of -without the ccnsent and partici- 

ation of the senate. The consequence of this was an 
everlasting feud between the two __ orders, a 
constant ~— for superiority, and a want of agree- 
ment in any thing but in the thirst for foreign conquests 
and oppression. Of the feuda! system, whieh, as is well 
known, succeeded, in all the European states, to the Ro- 
man government, it seems unnecessary to add an ything 
to the words of Robertson. ‘¢ The monarchical and aristo- 
cratical parts of the constitution, having no intermediate 
power to balance them, were perpetually at variance, 
and jostling with each other.’ The combination of ‘ king 
and people’ is said to have existed in the original con- 
stitution of Sparta. To instance the temporary situation 
of England under Charles the first and the long parlia- 
ment, or of France under Lewis the Sixteenth and the 
convention, seems to be hardly correct, since those pe- 
culiar situations were produced only by revolutionary 
tempests without any settled plan of government. But 
there can be no reasonable doubt that such a constitu- 
tion would every where produce the same tumultuous 
and fatal consequences as are said to have arisen from 
the constitutions of the old Grecian states hefere men- 
tioned. 

Our limits will not permit us to extend our account of 
this work to a greater length; but we strenuonsly exhort 
Mr. Cunninghame to persevere in the completion of his 
undertaking. In his further progress, he will probably, 
without our suggestions, find it proper to lay aside 
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a portion of that prolixity and tediousness which may 

rhaps have been essential to the close logical mode 
required by his first Principles, but in. whieh’ he appears 
more to resemble the formal author of Hermes than any 
other writer with whom we are acquainted. 
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Arr. 13.-—The Duty of Aimsgiving Pha the Support of Lunaties, a 
Sermon, preached in the Collegiate Church of Southwell, in the Count 
af Nottingham, October 27, 1811, by the Rev. W. Barrow, LL.D. 
and F.A.S. London, Rivingtons, 1811, 1s. 


IN this sermon, Dr. Barrow has supported the interests of the 
General Lunatic Asylum, near Nottmgham, with much feeling 
and force. The heart of the preacher is evidently in the cause 
of this admirable charity; and what his heart dictated, his 
tongue spoke. Literary reputation was not the object of Dr. 
Barrow when he consented to the publication of this sermon at 
the request of those who heard it in the collegiate church of 
Southwell; but it is nevertheless very respeetable as a literary 
ee. The circumstances of the unfortunate persons 
or whom this asylum is instituted, are ably contrasted with 
those of other human sufferers for whom we establish dispensa- 
ries and found hospitals. And the religious and humane mo- 
tives which impel us to subscribe to other charities, are shown 
to be doubly operative in impelling the benevolent to contribute 
to this. After quoting our Saviour’s words, ‘ [f ye love them 
that love you, what reward have ye?’ &c. &c. Pr. Barrow 
Says, p. 24, 

‘ Here you may do good to those who cannot thank you for 
— assistance; for they cannot understand it. They eamnot 

duly sensible of your kindness; for they are hardly sensible 
that they stand in need of it. They can feel neither love nor 
gratitude; for ail the gentler and better affections are faded from 
their minds, I am to solicit in their name that charity, which 
they do not solicit in their own: for wretched as they are, they 
knew not what would give them relief, nor where it may be 
sought. Bounty here will mdeed be virtue - virtue hoping for 
no human reward. Above ali other classes of the poor, what is 
given to the poor lunatic is lené unto the Lord,’ 


Aguin, says the preacher, 
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‘ Other needy men may have been unwilling to exert their 
own powers for their own good. ‘The poor lunatic has no pow- 
ers to be exerted. Other needy men may have disregarded the 
motives to diligence, or the principles of virtue. The poor lu- 
natic knows nothing of motives or virtues or principles. He 
has forgotten the most familiar distinctions of right and wrong. 
He has no judgment to direct his conduct; no mind to guide 
his hand. As he is not master of his own actions, he cannot 
give offence to his benefactors. His errors cannot harden your 
hearts against him. As he cannot be expected to perform, he 
cannot be understood to violate, the duties of a neighbour or a 
friend. He proclaims no doctrines hostile to the public peace. 
He takes no part in the. transactions of any suspicious society. 
He is attached to no sect in the church. He supports no party 
in the state. He is known only by negatives and privations ; by 
what he wants and what he has lost. The Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans. Yet to the Jew, that was left naked and 
wounded by robbers, the Samaritan was considered as a neigh- 
bour. One man may be of Paul, and another of Apollos; but 
charity is always of Christ.’ 


Dr. Barrow truly remarks, that the maniac, instead of being 
freed from the force of suffering by a superinduced physical in- 
sensibility, suffers, in many instances, with more than usual 
acuteness. The state of sensation which he exhibits, is not that 
of chilled and torpid quiescence, but of warm and impetuous 
agitation. Though the perceptions are confused and the rela- 
tions of things inverted, and viewed through a false medium, yet 
the sensorial power is more than ordinarily excited ; and the in- 
dividual seems often to feel more intensity of pain than human 
beings in any other circumstances. Though the understanding 
is disordered, yet the nerves seem to discover exquisite sensibi- 
lity. Hence the insane possess an increased claim to the com- 
passion of the sane and to the beneficence of the rich. As far 
as beneficence regards the sufferings or the helplessness of its 
objects, no claim to the exercise of that virtue is so strong as 
that which is preferred by the insane. We most cordially unite 
with Dr. Barrow and other good men in wishing success to the 
asylum for lunatics which has been established near Nottingham, 
and it would give us the most sincere pleasure to find, that other © 
counties in England would concur in establishing similar insti- 
tutions, 


Arr. 14.—The Christian Minister's Retrospect, an Address, delivered 
at W orship-Street, Finsbury-Square, Sunday Morning, Vov. 3, 1811, 
upon the Twentieth Anniversary of his Setilement et that Place. 
By John Evans, A.M. London, Sherwood. 


THERE is an evident tendency in Mr. Evans’s publica- 
tions to mitigate the reciprocai ill will and animosity of Christian 
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sects, and to unite them all in the bonds of charity and peace. 
A man who writes for this purpose, cannot write in vain. If 
the impression which is made by what he says, be not very ge- 
neral nor very profound, yet, as far as any impression is made, 
it must have a good effect on the individual and a beneficial ten- 
dency towards the community. In this sermon, Mr. Evans gives 
a plain and clear exposition, with practical remarks, of the theo- 
logical system, which is professed by the communion of General 
Baptists, to a particular congregation of which meeting in 
Worship-street, he has officiated, as a preacher, for twenty years, 
and he appears to have laboured in his honourable calling with 
a very praiseworthy assiduity and zeal. 


Art. 15.—Vindicia Ecclesiastice, a Refutation of the Charge, that 
the Church of England does not teach the Gospel, a Sermon, preached 
in the Parish Church of Greenwich, June 30, 1811, by the Rev. T. 
Waite, M. A. Domestic Chaplain to her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Brunswick. London, Baldwin, 1811. 


Mr. WAITE has, in this discourse, put together some common- 
place remarks; but we have not discovered any traces of ‘rea- 
soning in his sermon, unless mere assertion gam be called argu- 
ment. Inp.'7, of his harangue, Mr. Waite'says, that the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, which ‘ are essentially necessary, are ob- 
vious and admit of little dispute.” We do not deny this asser- 
tion, taken by itself, for, according taour view of the Christian 
scheme, the doctrines, which are essentially necessary, are little 
liable to controversy. But then Mr. Waite makes those doe- 
trines essentially necessary which, instead of being so plain, that 
he who runs may read, are involved in tenfold obscurity, and 
can neither be read nor understood. One of Mr. Waite’s ‘fun- 
damental tenets of the Christian system,’ is the doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin, which is neither taught in the New Testament nor in 
the Old, and was indeed priacipally the invention of St. Austin, 
to whose dogmas more deference has been paid even in the doc- 
trine of some Protestant churches, than to the words either of 
Christ or his apostles. - 





Arr. 16.—4 Selection from Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the 
Psalms. By Lirdley Murray. Author of a French Grammar, &c. &c. 
London, Longman, 1812. 


Dr. HORNE wasa man of considerable taste and imagination, 
warm in his devotion and amiable in his temper. _His religion, 
though it was what is called orthodox, was by no means of a 
gloomy cast; and though he is not a man whom we should 
choose to ‘follow as a critical expositor of sciiptural doctrine, 
yet we think, that he often excells.as a commentator on the mo- 
rality of the Scriptures. Neither his learning nor his sagacity 
qualified him for the first, in which the strength of his prejudices 
» Was increased by the excess of his sensibility; but in the last, 
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his taste, his affections, his cheerfulness, all his good and pious 
feelings concurred to second the efforts of his pen, to render 
what he wrote interesting, and often to make it come hoe to 
the heart. We shall not examine how far such selections as the 
present are justifiable with respect to publications of so compa- 
ratively recent a date as Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the 
Psalms; but we have no hesitation in saying, that those youn 

persons of either sex who will attentively peruse it, will not faj 
to have some good thoughts impressed upon their minds, and 
some good desires excited in their hearts. 





POLITICS. 


Ant. 11.—Proceedings of a General Court-Marttal, held at Chéleea-Flos- 
pital, which commenced on Tuesdey, May, 7, 1811, and continued by 
Adjournment to Wednesday, 5ih of June following, for the Trial of 
Lieutenant-Cotene! George Johnston, Major of ihe \02d Regiment, 
Tate the New Souih Wales Corps, on a Charge of Mutiny, exhibited 
against him hy the Crown, for Deposing on the 26th January, 
1808, William Bligh, Esq. F. R. S. then Captain in his Majesty's 
Navy, and since appointed Rear- Admiral of the Bine, Captain-G ene- 
eal, and Goversdhds Chief in and over the said Territory of New 
South Wales an@ its Dopendencies. Taken in Shori-hand by Mr. 
Bartrum, of Clement's Inn; who attended on behalf of Governor 
Bligh, hy permission of the Court. London, Sherwood, J8i1, 
8vo. 12s. 


GOVERNOR BLIGH, arrived in New South Wales, in August, 
1806, when he entered upon the functions of his government. 
He found the colony, particularly in the settlement ‘of the 
Hawkesbury, in a state of considerable distress. Industry was 
declining, and the intemperate use of spirits exercised a most 

rnicious influence on the manners and habits of the inha- 

itants. The new governor appéars to have exerted himself 
with great vigour and success to remedy these evils, and to ren- 
der the state of the colony more flourishing, Mr. Martin 
Mason, one of the witnesses, said on his examination, p. 121, 
that at the time when Governor Bligh succeeded to the govern- 
ment of the colony it was ‘in the most distressed state that a co- 
lony could possibly be in; and that he.had paid ‘ two shiliings 
per pound for Indian corn bread; but that in the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1808, prime ‘ samples of wheat were from 8s. to 10s. 
per bushel ;’ and that ‘there was the greatest abundance of 
grain’ which he ‘ had ever known im the colony.’ Some of Go- 
vernor Blich’s regulations, however, (particularly that for sup- 
pressing the barter of spirits, which was framed for the ge- 
neral good of the settlement), appears to have excited the re- 
sentment of individuals, whose sordid views, er whose perui- 
cious pleasures they tended to counteract. On the 26th af Ja- 
mary, 1808, Governor Bligh was deposed from his office by 
the interposition of the: military, headed by Mejor Johaston, 
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The Major endeavoured to justify this violent measure, on 
the plea that the unpopularity of Governor Bligh would bhve 
caused a general insurrection in the colony, if the commander 
of the troops had not lent his aid in the deposition of the go- 
vernor. This pretext, however, does not seem to rest om sa- 
tisfactory evidence; and the court thought so too; for they 
feed Major Johnston guilty of mutiny, and sentenced him to 
cashiered, 


Art. 18.—Remarks on a Bill for the better regulating and pre- 
serving Parish and other Registers, addressed to the Right Reve- 
rend the Lord Bishop of Sarum. By the Rev. Charles Laubeny, 
Z. L. B. Archdeacon of Sarum. London, Rivington, 1811. 


IN this pamphlet Mr. Daubeny has made some very sen- 
sible and pertinent observations on the bill mentioned in the 
title. We agree with Mr. Daubeny, that the provisions for 
keeping parish registers, which are made in the 70th Canon, 
are preferab e in every respect to those contained im the pre- 
sent biil, The latter will be found to impose mach additional 
trouble on the clergy, and no small expence on the separate pa- 
rishes, and a very great one on the kingdom at large, without any 
adequate advantage to the public. singular circanistance 
that, according to the new bill, every person wanting a certi- 
ficate of a marriage, christening, or burial, must send for it 
to the general office in London, would alone form a very see 
rious. objection to the bill, That parish registers are often 
very negligently kept, we very well know; but the act might 
certainly be remedied by a much less complicated and expensive 
method than that which is recommended by the bill in question. 


Ant. 19.—Papers relating to the Action between his Majesty's 
Sloop Little Belt, of eighteen Guns, and the United States Frigatd 
President, of forty-four Guns. London, Murray, 18t1- 


THIS is a republication of the remarks om this unfortunate 
eccurrence, and the doeuments relative to it, which have 
already appeared in the Times newspaper. The object is to 
embody the depositions, dc, relative te the transaction in a 
more permanent form. 


Arr. 20.—Hints ta ali. Classes on the Siate of the Country in ihis me- 
ones Crisis —By one of the People. ndon, Stockdale, 1812, 
Is. 6d. ; 


SOME of. the loose remarks in these hints are true, others are 
exaggerated, and others totally false. It is not true, that ‘ the 
_ landed interest bas aéquired a ruinous influence m the Commons 
House of Parliament.” The contrary is the fact. Ht is net trne, 
thet the state is ‘ tow tolerant.’ For religiows tolesation is one 
af the few things which is not susceptible of excess: A state 
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can no more be too tolerant than an individual can be too 
just. 


Art. 21.—The Sentinel; or, an Appeal to the People of England, in 
which some Conjectures are offered respecting ihe present rapid 
Growth of Sectarism, its Morai and Politica! Tendencies, &c. &e. 
With some Remarks on Evangelical Preaching both in and- out 0 
the Church. By a warm Advocate for the Purity of the Gospel and 
a sincere Friend to the Peace, Order, and Well-Being of Society. 
London, Baldwin, 8vo. 5s. 


THIS is a vague and desultory pamphlet. It is made up of 
incoherent observations, without any connection of subject or 
any definite purpose. The author probably is, in his own opi- 
nion, a ‘ warm advocate for the purity of the gospel,’ and ‘a 
sincere friend to the well-being of society ;’ but a spirit of into- 
Jerance is neither consistent with the purity of the Gospel, nor 
with the well-being of society. In one part of his work, this 
gentleman laments the failure of Lord Sidmouth’s bit]; and, in 
another, he calls the ‘ word TOLERATION,’ ‘ the alarm bell of 
sedition.’ This requires no comment. Before the author writes 
any more pamphiets, we advise him to read Locke on Toteration, 
and on The Reasonableness of Christianity, neither of which 
subjects, he appears, at present, to understand. 


POETRY. 


Ant. 22.—Leisure Hours, or Morning Amusements, consisting of 
Poems on a variety of interesting Subjects, Moral, Religious, and 
Miscellaneous, with Notes. By W. Steers. Loudon, Sherwood, 
181}. 


THIS performance is dignified with a ‘dedication, a preface, 
a prefatory address, a list of subscribers, some eight or nine 
pages of what the author calls notes, with every other ingredient 
necessary for making a book, except good sense. In the dedi- 
cation to his brother, who is a bookseller at Worcester, we are 
told, that if this nonpareil of a brother had been so fortunate as 
to.have lived only two thousand years age, he would have had 
his merits properly appretiated and have obtained a civic crown, 
and public testimonies of applause. There is a man for you! 
He is a man of ten thousand! a man of wax, as the old nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet exclaims. But if Mr. Hall, this wonderful 
bookseller, deserves so much, what sort of a crown does Mr. 
W. Steers deserve? If we may judge by his preface, his dedi- 
cation, his prefatory address, his notes, and his, &c. &c. a trifle 
will not content him; for he appears upon such excellent terms 
with his own sweet self, that we know not what he may not 
think that his dear self deserves. The truth is, the author is one 
of those happy few whose modesty does not-stand in their way ; 
for a greater farrago of conceit, pride, ignorance, and folly, 
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never soiled a fair sheet of paper. If Mr. W. Steers has a wish 
to make himself a useful animal in this world of trouble, we 
would recommend him to attend to brushing and dusting his 
master’s shop, to- direct the parcels in a plain round hand with 
all possible diligence and dispatch, go of the errands, and bring 
home the messages correctly, but never think of obtruding his 
canting nonsense upon the public under the title of ‘ poems.on 
interesting subjects.’ It seems, however, that Mr. W. Steers has 
not been behind the counter in a bookseller’s shop for nothing; for 
he has found out the receipt for book making. And with a smile 
of self-approbation, he now makes his bow, with all the non 
chalance of an inspired poet, with ‘ Leisure Hours or Mornin 
Amusements,’ enriched with notes for the edification of all g 
Christians. And only think, gentle reader, how much obliged 
we ignorant souls ought to be to Mr. W. Steers for these learned 
notes of his. In the first place, he tells us, with great gravity, 
‘ that a pettrel is a species of aquatic fowl; that, if you look 
sharp and have all your eyes about you, you may see when you 
are walking by the side of a stream a number of insects sporti 
on the surface of the water; that Cornelia was a Roman lad 
and the mother of the Gracchi; and that she showed her chil- 
dren as her treasures instead of her diamonds; that Atalante 
was an excellent runner in the foot race, and that Perseus, the 
son of Jupiter and Danae, possessed the head of Medusa, which 
had the very singular property of turning every beholder into 
stone. For this information, ‘we presume, that Mr. W. Steers 
imagines we are to turn up our eyes in wonder at his very ex-. 
tensive erudition. But it so happens, that a boy of ten years-of 
age could have enlightened us in the same manner, but without 
the pompous conceit of this self-approving, W. Steers. 

That our poet may not be dissatisfied with us for not select- 
a specimen of his abilities, and proving him to have the pen of 
a ready writer, we give the following. , , 








‘ To-morrow to the vig’rous arms 
Of youth, a maid resigns her charms 
In beauty’s flow’r ; 
To equal age by love allied; 
To-morrow she becomes a bride, 
A maid no more.’ . 


Here is elegance of thought and diction for you; and we can 
assure our readers, that the rest of the volume is all equadly 
fine, whether serious, sentimental, or gay. 


Arr 23.—British Scenery, a poetical Sketch. By a Quondam Ozo- 
nian and Carthusian. -London, Bickerstaff, 1811, Ato. 


THIS poem is in blank verse, but much too desultory to.excite 
any of that interest which arises from the gradual evolution of a . 
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well methodized and consistent whole. The author flits from 
one scene to another witheut any apparent thread of association 
to ‘irect his way. Some of the words which he uses, are either 
antiquated, affected, vulgar, or unauthorized. Speciniens may 
be found in the following, which we should not have thought it 
worth while to notice, if it had not been in the work of a man 
of classical education, as the title shows. 


* * * * © the traveller that wends 
Along the wizzard vale of Chamouni.’ 


We should have supposed, that the more common word ‘ winds,” 
pp . 


would have been quite as appropriate in this place. 
* * * * «to Mona’s Bardic isle.’ 
** © * ¢ manger'd lav.’ 
‘In Bethlehem.’ * * * * 
* But who shall bud again deserted honour ?’ 


In addition to the affected and unauthorised use of the word 
‘ bad,’ here is neither metre nor rhythm. But perbaps the author 
meant to treat his readers with an hendecasyliabic verse. 


* * * «deem not I admire 
The crowded rout, or balls promiscuous stew.’ 


Many persons may, for aught we know, be stewed in a ball- 
room, but they should not be stewed in what aspires to be 
poetry. 

** * * © cou’d my lays 
Reverse the tide, and make Religion, Ton.’ 

In this place, the omission of the article ‘ the,’ which was 
omitted, we suppose, out of charity to the prosody, makes the 
sense not very plain. The author, however, need not have 
wished to make Religion the Ton: for it is the To» already, and 
has long been so, thanks to Mr. Wilberforce and Miss Hannah 
More. 

‘Talking of Lord Lyttleton’s cements at Hagley, the 
author says, that he 


* + « Edenis'd the scene,’ &c. 


The author might have talked thus, if Lord Aukland had pur- 
chased the estate. 
The author's poetry is often not elevated to the level even of 
good prose. 
** * «with garbs of every form 
And every hue, successively put on.’ 


When the autho: was at Oxford, he tells us, that 


*** © « books and well-nurtur’d friends 
Lent wiags to time.’ 


Does this imply, that they were well stuffed with college 
pudding and blooming with college ale ? 
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Ant. 24.—The Cabinet of Entertainment, a New and Select Collection 
of Enigma:, Charades, Rebuses, &c. with Solutions. London, 
olburn, 1811. ’ 
TO those ladies and gentlemen who are disposed to enliven a 
circle round a good Christmas fire, the present little volume w 
be acceptable. Here are Transpositions and Rebuses, Charades 
and Enigmas in great variety; so, that after the fatigue of For- 
feits, Questions and Commands, Hunt the Slipper, Consequences, 
and other appropriate gambols, so pleasant at this season of the 
year, the young, the old, and the middle-aged, may puzzle their 
rains and exercise the faculties of their Christmas circle with 
much merriment and fun. 


Ant. 25.—The Kiss, a Comedy, in Five Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Lyceum, with the greatest applause. By Stephen 
Clarke. London, Longman, 1811. 

Mr. CLARKE tells us, that he borrowed the first -hint for 
writing this comedy from the perusal ef one of Mr. Ellis’s tales 
in the Specimens of early English Romances; and tlrat he has 
adapted Fletcher’s Spanish Curate as the underplot. Mr. Clarke 
congratulates himself on his success, as it has given an opportu- 
nity to Messrs. Lovegrove and Knight of exhibiting their comic 
powers to great advantage. But, at the same time, he regtéts 
the hardships which authors have to encounter ftom the effect of 
a first night’s representation. This, no doubt, is a matter of 
much serious concern ; yet it must be allowed, that a first repre- 
sentation, with all the tumuit, i:nperfections, and awkwardnesses 
that naturally occur, will ensure «a second, a third, and fourth 
representation, provided the piece has any mertt. It is expected, 
that the pruning knife will be wanted and the audience makes al- 
lowance accordingly. Mr. Clarke says, that this piece was re- 
ceived with the greatest applause. We wili therefore take the 
author’s: word for it, and suppose it better to see than to read. 
And as Mr. Clarke owes so much to Messrs. Lovegrove, Kuight, 
De Camp, and Miss Duncan for the success of his comedy, it 
wight be illiberal in us, who have not the advantage of such 
company to set off the different characters allotted them, to 
point out, what we deem, the various faults of the performance. 
So much depends upon the getting up of inodern coinedies, that 
what passes off very well on the stage, appears @at, vapid, and 
nonsensical ia the closet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art 26.—ANew Canterbury Tales, or the Glories of the Garrison. By 
Oliver Outline, Major-General, Se. Sc. Loadon, Colbura, 1311. 
THE author of New Canterbury Tales seems to have taken 

no small puins to huddle together as much nonsense ond abeurdity 

as might be comprised in 185 pages. It is meant, we presume, 
to hold up to ridicule the garrison on duty at Canterbury, whe, 
because they had nothing better to do, exercised their talents for 
spouting, rehearsing, and finally acting of plays. This we must 
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own would ‘be better let alone by our regimental sprigs of fi- 
shion. The chief personages ate, a majdr-general, a General Bas- 
tion, a Dr. Mac Clyster, and Captain Beaugard, with various 
- other right valiant heroes. The reader will discover the chatae- 
ters of these gentlemen by theit names. | 
Though as we said, there is a great quantity of nonsense 
in this volume, yet some of it is laughable and innocent enough, 
and if the beaux-esprits, whom it is intended to ridicule, will 
take it in good part, they may profit by the good huthoured 
satire. But we fear that the ladies of Kent will never forgive 
the affront offered to their legs; or, as the author, with more 
elegance, calls them remarkable pedestals. We did not know 
before we read this work that the Kentish ladies were so con- 
spicuous for their large feet, and were not a little surprised to 
find one of the characters 6f the garrison declaring that all the 
ladies of the county were ‘ beef to the heels like a Mullengar 
heifer..—Here’s a libel with a vengeance ! 
Arr. 21.—An Inquiry into the Nature and Cause of the Resp, er 
that Disease which is so destructive among sheep, especially Lamb- 
hogs, on being first put to Cole-keeping ; with Proposals for pub- 
lishing by Subscription, a Recipe, containing Directions effectually 
to Prevent and Cure the Resp, and to promote the increased Safety 
Cole and Turnip-Feeding Sheep throughout the Year. London, 
ongman, 1811, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Be 
ACCORDING to this author, ‘ the resp, or rasp (as it is 
generally pronounced) is that disease among sheep which seizes 
them upon being first put to keeping that is extremely suc- 
culent, or in the technical phrase, frannel.’ When the animal 
is slaughtered, before the disease has reached its fatal termina- 
tion, ‘the whole mass of blood,’ says the writer, ‘ will be 
found black and thick, ‘ but all the viscera perfectly sound, 
excepting only the milt (spleen) which will be swollen, black, 
and rotten.’ When the animal is killed by the disease, ‘ the 
whole of the inside,’ is found on dissection, ‘ entirely putrid.’ 
*Among those not slaughtered the symptoms proceed as 
follows :—They are first discovered by not readily driving; if 
left, they presently lie down and appear dull and heavy. 
Shortly after, if a person goes to them they will get up unwil- 
lingly and walk slowly away, straining often to stale without 
being able. In another short interval they must be forced, or 
helped, to rise; and then they will generally stale blood in 
small quantities, but quickly lie down again, and gather their 
feet under them: or rather they drop down upon the belly. 
The stupor increases and the head totters; they betray great 
anxiety, and hang their ears, or draw them backwards; their 
eyes.are shut, and the nose rests on the ground ; thus they die, 
en any froth at the nostrils, and they never struggle at 
i.” . 
Whether the author has discovered a remedy for this fatal 
malady, it must be left to experience to determine. 
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ON the First of next Month will be published 
the Append x to the present Volume of the C. R. 
containing various Articles of Foreign Literature, 
with Inder, &e. ; 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


IN Compliance with the Wishes of numerous 
Friends of the CrittcaL Review, if has been 
determined, at the conclusion of the present Volume, 
to insert those Articles of foreign Literature, which 
are of real Interest or Importance, in the Body of 
the Work, without publishing them in a separate 
Appendix. An Index will be added at the end of 
every Sixth Number. The C. R. will, therefore, 
in future form only Two Vols. ina Year, instead of 
Three, according to the old Arrangement. Thusa 
considerable Expence will be saved to the Purchaser ; 
who, for the small Sum of Thirty Shillings a Year, 
will be furnished with an Account, not only of 
ENGLIisH, but of Foreien Lirerature, af 
least three times as copious as is to be found in any 
of those quarterly Collections of Essays, which are 





